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DULCE EST DESIPERE. 


A LATIN STUDENT’S SONG OF THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


(Translated from the “‘ Carmina Burana,’’ p. 137-) 


Cast aside dull books and thought ! 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play: 
Take the pleasure spring hath brought 
In youth’s opening holiday ! 
Right it is that age should ponder 
On grave matters fraught with care ; 
Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic light as air. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Lo, the spring of life slips by, 
Frozen winter comes apace ; 
Strength is minished silently, : 
Care writes wrinkles on our face ; 
Blood dries up and courage fails us, 
Pleasure dwindles, joys decrease, 
Till old age at last assails us 
With his troop of illnesses, 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


Live we like the gods above ! 
This is wisdom, this is truth: 
Chase the joys of gentle love 
In the leisure of our youth! 
Keep the vows we swore together, 
Lads, obey that ordinance ; 
Seek the fields in sunny weather, 
Where the laughing maidens dance. 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 


There the lad who lists may see 
Which among the girls is kind ; 

There young limbs deliciously 
Flashing through the dances wind : 

While the girls their arms are raising, 
Moving, winding o’er the lea, 

Still I stand and gaze, and gazing 
They have stolen the soul of me! 


Like a dream our prime is flown, 
Prisoned in a study ; 

Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy. 

Cornhill Magazine. J. A. SyMONDs. 
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ROSES AND ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 


TILTING, tipping, on dainty toes, 
A maiden climbs for a bright wild-rose ; 
Breaking away from the net’s control, 
Over her shoulders the ripe curls roll. 
An indolent stranger, sauntering by, 
Stands still to gaze with a startled eve ; 
And O, the blush on her cheek that glows 
Hath shamed the hue of that poor wild-rose ! 
The bud that June discloses 
July’s hot breath will sere ; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year ! 


The last lone rose in the garden grieves, 
Dropping to earth its scentless leaves ; 
And far and wide o’er the russet land 
The yellow stooks of harvest stand. 
But the blush on the maiden’s cheek to-day 
Is bright as the rose of the ripened May, 
Though orange-blossoms, faint and fair, 
Entwine the sheen of her ripply hair. 
The bud that June discloses 
July’s hot breath will sere ; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year ! 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


ALONE. 


SHE stands beside the cottage door 
To watch the dying day, 

Her raven hair is sprinkled o’er 
With flakes of silver grey ; 

And many a line of sadness sears 
That pale yet lovely face, 

To mark where slow and silent tears 
Have left their lasting trace. 


And still her whispered thoughts will tell 
Of scenes that are no more, 

And scan the once-loved forms that dwelt 
On mem’ry’s shadowy shore ; 

Again the little cot to deck, 
That now so empty stands, 

Again to feel around her neck 
The touch of tiny hands, 


How long, the weary spirit cries, 
Within this world of pain, 

Ere ’neath the never-fading skies 
I meet them once again? 

And as she views the silver night, 
Slow sweeping to the west, 

A murmured prayer in faith takes flight 
To Him who giveth rest. 

Temple Bar. ANDERSON CRITCHETT. 




















THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


From The Quartetly Review. 
THE ENGLISH MONARCHY.* 


THE recently published volume of the 
prince consort’s “ Life” is in our opinion 
even more valuable than its predecessors. 
Not only does Mr. Martin exhibit with his 
accustomed tact and delicacy the constant 
expansion of a noble character in its do- 
mestic and social relations, but he has been 


enabled to reveal to the public the part, 


which the queen and her husband took in 
the conduct of affairs, and thus to illus- 
trate in the strongest light yet thrown upon 
the subject the place which the sovereign 
personally occupies in the English consti- 
tution. 

When we remember the vast changes 
that have been effected in the constitution 
since her Majesty succeeded to the throne 
—changes which have of course materially 
affected the position of the sovereign, — 
and at the same time reflect on the entire 
absence of collision between the monarch 
and the people, either in the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, the passing of the Reform 
Bill, or the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church —it will be allowed by all candid 
persons that the reign of Queen Victoria 
has been the most constitutional in our 
annals. A testimony to the same truth, 
not less forcible because it has not been 
intended, is afforded by those who have 
been the loudest in swelling the recent 
absurd outcry about the growth of personal 
rule. So entire has been the self-subordi- 
nation of the sovereign to the public inter- 
est, that the idea of any interference on 
her part in the affairs of the nation which 
she governs has produced in the minds of 
certain individuals a shock of surprise, and 
we may add vexation. In the eyes of 
many, the government of England is prac- 
tically a republic. They cannot of course 
avoid recognizing the existence of a mon- 
arch, whom they even allow to be useful in 
signing acts of Parliaments, in dissolving 
Parliaments, in issuing writs of summons 
at the bidding of ministers, and in calling 
on new ministers — whom they term “ sub- 
kings ”— to take the place of those who 
have lost the support of the people. But 


* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort. By Theodore Martin. The Fourth Volume. 
London, 1879. 
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that the sovereign, as a person possessing 
character, influence, and power, should 
venture on any initiative of his own, is to 
them a thing utterly incomprehensible. 
We have given our reasons on a recent 
occasion for dissenting from this theory of 
the English constitution. Mr. Martin’s 
latest volume will provide us with ample 
materials for confirming the opinions which 
we then expressed. But before we renew 
our consideration of the subject which his 
book suggests, we wish to point out once 
more the error lying at the root of the ar- 
guments advanced by those who think that 
a king of England is debarred by his posi- 
tion from exercising any personal influence 
on the government of his country. 

Their error lies in this, that they con- 
ceive of the constitution of England asa 
machine, and not as what it really is, an 
organic growth. Written constitutions, 
such as those of France and America, 
which are strictly defined, are of course 
largely mechanical in their operations, but 
even in them contingencies must occur not 
contemplated by the foresight of the fram- 
ers, and which can only be dealt with as 
the occasion requires, and the good sense 
of the community dictates. The English 
constitution, though unwritten, has also its 
mechanism, which, working with the 
smoothness and regularity of old-estab- 
lished order, is often, by superficial ob- 
servers, confounded with the life itself, 
A school of constitutional writers, starting 
from this belief, have, during the last gen- 
eration, discussed the nature of our politi- 
cal system with an air of something like 
scientific precision. They regard it, in its 
existing form, as a structure, inflexible to 
the growing life of society, and, conclud- 
ing it to be the mere creation of political 
prudence, they suppose that the functions 
of its different parts can be fixed as accu- 
rately as if it were clockwork. But such 
a theory is contrary to the historical spirit 
of our laws and the genius of our govern- 
ment, which has ever reflected the growth 
of the national character. It was not thus 
that the older and more profound histori- 
ans of the Whig party viewed the consti- 
tution. 

Of all the notions that have been advanced 
as to the theories of this Constitution [writes 
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Hallam of the old régime, and it must be re- 
membered that the English Constitution has 
never undergone a fundamental change] the 
least consonant to Jaw and history is that 
which represents the king as merely an hered- 
itary executive magistrate, the first officer of 
the State. What advantages might result from 
such a form of government, this is not the 
place to discuss. But it certainly was not the 
ancient constitution of England. There was 
nothing in this, absolutely nothing, of a re- 
publican appearance. All seemed to grow out 
of the monarchy, and was referred to its ad- 
vantage and honor. 





History has impressed a monarchical 
character on our institutions: history 
again has exercised a peculiar influence on 
the personal position of the monarch in 
the State. Our modern constitutional 
writers have attempted to define the at- 
tribute of the sovereign as if he were a 
mere automatic part of the State machine; 
they tell us what he may or may not do 
with reference to Parliament or his minis- 
ters; they altogether decline to consider 
him in the capacity of aman. This might 
be well enough if a king of England resem- 
bled in character the president of the 
United States. But the case is far other- 
wise. The president is the elect of the 
nation. He holds his power — more ex- 
tended in its own sphere than that of an 
English monarch —for a limited term. 
He is the representative of a party major- 
ity, which has invested him with authority 
as the man best qualified to embody the 
designs which it desires to accomplish, 
and to this majority he is therefore bound 
as an individual by all the ties of gratitude 
and honor. Raised to his exalted post by 
the will of the people, he has no ideas of 
inherited majesty derived from the past, 
nor by the nature of things can he look 
forward to a future, which must be decided 
by some incalculable wave of public opin- 
ion. He is therefore to all intents and 
purposes the mere delegate of a party, and 
even when the nice balance of opinion 
makes his individual force more percepti- 
bly felt, he is unable on all occasions to act 
as the impartial representative of justice 
and reason. Of this the latest vetoof Mr. 
Hayes, a president of marked fairness and 
ability, furnishes an apt illustration. 





THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 


Very different is the position of the En 
lish sovereign. He occupies the throne of 
his country by hereditary right. He holds 
on trust the authority which the law of the 
land from time immemorial has assigned to 
the wearer of the crown. In his veins runs 
the royal blood of England, derived from 
the first Norman conquerors and blended 
with that of the older Saxon kings; and 
the events of English history, in which his 
subjects feel that through the actions of 
their fathers they have a collective interest, 
have for him, through his kingly ances- 
try, a direct personal meaning. To sup- 
pose that, under such circumstances, a 
king of England, however feeble in char- 
acter, can ever be reduced to a cipher, is 
to ignore the plainest teaching of nature 
and experience. The character of the 
king and the view which he takes of his 
legal duties, are forces in politics with 
which all statesman are perfectly aware 
that they have to deal. Even a monarch 
so indolent and voluptuous as George IV. 
had strong convictions, derived from fam- 
ily and education, as to the obligations 
personally imposed on him by his corona- 
tion oath. It may be doubted whether 
Catholic emancipation could have been 
secured without some severe dislocation of 
the constitution, if it had not been for the 
ascendency which the Duke of Wellington 
possessed over the mind of the king; and 
the writers who discourse so glibly on the 
impersonal nature of the English mon- 
archy might find reason to modify their 
opinions, if they would take the trouble to 
consult the duke’s papers from 1827 to 
1829. 

Whether the royal influence will be ex- 
ercised for good or evil, must of course 
depend on the disposition of the king. 
Few of the old kings of England can be 
called tyrants. From Elizabeth down- 
wards we find plenty of instances of un- 
constitutional conduct on the part of our 
monarchs, but little or nothing that can be 
construed as attempts to govern altogether 
despotically. Such designs as they have 
exhibited to exert their prerogative, either 
beyond what the law allows or circum. 
stances justify, have generally originated 
in some conscientious convictions as to 
their royal duties. Neither Charles I. nor 
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George III. desired anything but the good 
of their subjects; the misfortunes of the 
former, and the political errors of the lat- 
ter, arose from their imperfect conception 
of facts, and from their consequent attempt 
to make the laws of nature subordinate to 
their own personal will. But assuming a 
good disposition on the part of the mon- 
arch, and a comprehensive knowledge of 
his own and his subjects’ circumstances, 
there can be no doubt that his position will 
enable him actively to employ his talents 
with the greatest advantage to his country 
and mankind. 

The life of the prince consort was a 
constant illustration of the truth of this 
principle. Nothing strikes us so much in 
reading his biography as his complete un- 
selfishness. ‘“ Un-English” as he was 
called — an epithet which derives a certain 
color of truth from the German cast of his 
thought and expression — his devotion to 
his adopted country was complete. His 
conception of the unity of interest that 
binds together the people and the throne 
is vividly expressed in his speech at Sal- 
ford on uncovering the queen’s statue. 
On that occasion he expressed his belief 
that the inhabitants of the town would find 
in the contemplation of the statue “an 
assurance that where loyalty and attach- 
ment to the sovereign, as the representa- 
tive of the institutions of the country, are 
linked to an ardent love of progress, 
founded upon self-reliance and self-im- 
provement, a country cannot fail to pros- 
per, under favor of the Almighty.” 

These words may be said to be the key- 
note of all his public conduct. Nor can 
there be any doubt as to the truth of the 
political principle they embody. The 
master passion of Englishmen is liberty. 
We are so conscious of the glory which 
our freedom has obtained for us, and of 
the advantages it bestows, that we are in- 
clined to regard it as an end in itself. Our 
system of party government appears to us 
a piece of State mechanism miraculously 
contrived for wise and progressive legis- 
lation. Many of us are proud of the mul- 
tiplicity of our sects, as evidence of the 
vigor and variety of our religious life. In 
art we encourage individuality before all 
things as the great sign of genius and in- 





vention. All this love of freedom is an un- 
doubted mark of health, so long as it is 
recognized that it springs from a divine 
origin, and is directed to a social end. To 
remind us of this truth, we require some 
external symbol to represent the perma- 
nence and unity of our national life, and to 
raise our thoughts above the mere material 
interests which surround us. Where is 
such a symbol to be found? It can 
scarcely be found in Parliament, for that 
is the great arena of party conflict, and 
succeeding Parliaments mark the alter- 
nate victory of conflicting principles. Still 
less can it be found in the periodical press, 
which claims to express nothing but the 
fleeting impression of the moment. It 
must be looked for, if anywhere, in that 
part of the constitution which is said 
never to die, which, according to the old 
maxims, is the source of law, and which is 
universally acknowledged to be the foun- 
tain of honor. 

The prince consort made it his constant 
endeavor to render this ideal a living re- 
ality. All his words and actions show 
that he thought a constitutional king ought 
to be the image of whatever was noble and 
generous in the mind of the nation he was 
appointed to govern. He knew that the 
beneficent influence of the crown could 
penetrate into the most secret recesses of 
the people’s life. Himself a devoted hus- 
band and father, he realized with a pro- 
found sympathy the wretchedness which 
often undermines the foundations of the 
family among the poorer classes of the 
queen’s subjects. We do not wonder that 
her Majesty should have found something 
peculiarly touching in the sympathy of the 
ballast-heavers of the port of London con- 
veyed to her in a memorial after the 
prince’s death, and expressed with the 
eloquence of simple feeling : — 


Before he came to our rescue, we could only 
get work through a body of river-side publi- 
cans and middlemen, who made us drink be- 
fore they would give us a job, made us drink 
while at it, and kept us waiting for our wages 
and drinking after we had done our work, so 
that we could only take half our wages home 
to our families, and that half often reached 
them, too, through a drunkard’s hands. The 
consequence was that we were in a pitiable 








state; this truck-drinking system was ruining 
us, body and soul, and our families too, 

Your Majesty, we tried hard to get out of 
this accursed system; we appealed to men of 
all classes, and opened an office ourselves ; but 
we got no real help till we sent an appeal to 
your late royal consort on his election to the 
mastership of the Trinity House. He at once 
listened to us, Your Majesty, he loved the 
wife of his own bosom, and he loved the chil- 
dren of his love; he couid put himself down 
from the throne he shared to the wretched 
home of us poor men, and could feel what we 
and our wives and children were suffering from 
the terrible truck-drinking system that had 
dragged us into the mire. He enquired himself 
into the evils that oppressed us; he resolved 
that, if he could release us from our bonds, he 
would; he saw the president of the Board of 
Trade (the Rt. Hon. E. Cardwell) about us, 
and with his counsel a clause was put into the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1853, which placed us 
under the control of the Corporation of the 
Trinity House. At once our wrongs were 
redressed, and the system that had ruined us 
swept away. 


In the great question of national educa- 
tion the prince made himself the represen- 
tative of that patriotic view, which was 
embodied in the ¢z¢ention of the measure 
of 1870, and which we trust may yet pre- 
vail against the narrow bigotry of the Bir- 
mingham secularists. It was admitted on 
all hands that the education of the children 
of the poor was a problem pressing for 
solution. But the theological and economi- 
cal difficulties which stood in the way of 
practical action were immense, and though 
all parties, after the manner of English- 
men, were disposed for a compromise, it 
was peculiarly important to give the first 
impulse to the movement from some quar- 
ter which should be free from all suspicion 
of pariiality. Under these circumstances 
* men’s minds turned instinctively to the nat- 
ural representative of the crown. Raised 
by his position alike above sectarian jeal- 
ousy and economical pettiness, the prince 
consort fixed his view on the single point 
of the public interest, and, in presiding at 
the Conference on National Education 
(1857). he said, in allusion to the conflict- 
ing schemes advocated by the several par- 
ties in the State: — 


If these differences were to have been dis- 
cussed here to-day, I should not have been 
able to respond to your invitation to take the 
chair, as I should have thought it inconsistent 
with the position which I occupy, and with the 
duty which I owe to the queen and the country 
at large. I see those here before me, who 
have taken a leading part in these important 
discussions, and I am happy to meet them on 
a neutral grgund ; happy to find that there és a 
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neutral ground upon which their varied talents 
and abilities can be brought to bear in com- 
munion upon a common object; and proud 
and grateful to them, that they should have 
allowed me to preside over them for the pur- 
pose of working together in the common vine- 
yard. 


The same elevated ideas animated all 
the prince’s endeavors to promote in the 
nation the knowledge of art. He was as 
far as possible from sympathizing with the 
views of that numerous school which holds 
in the present day that art should he fol- 
lowed as an end in itself, a principle which 
inevitably leads to a sacrifice of greatness 
and beauty, to mere novelty and ingenuity. 
Whether or not the impulse which he gave 
to the cultivation of art has followed the 
direction he would have counselled — 
whether or not Mr. Martin is right in 
thinking that “ people are less at the mercy 
of the caprices of individual liking, or the 
fantastic theories of the votaries of new 
schools,” — there can be no doubt that the 
prince wished to make arta means of en- 
nobling the national character : — 


In what he did [writes Mr. Martin] to call 
the attention of the people to art, as a means 
of education, his great endeavor was to engage 
their interest in it, not merely for purposes of 
amusement, but in its relations to the history 
of the nations and the periods where its best 
illustrations were to be found, and to the 
handicrafts and marufactures which it had 
been and might be employed to elevate and 
improve. 


By these few examples we may illus- 
trate the idea, which the prince evidently 
entertained, as to the influence which the 
crown can justly exercise on the internal 
economy of the nation. He wished to 
make it the central ground on which all 
the opposing energies of a free people 
might consent to unite, laying aside, for 
the sake of a common interest, their indi- 
vidual differences. Yet he knew per- 
fectly well that it is the duty of the mon- 
arch, as the head of a self-governed people, 
to stand aloof from party struggles, even 
though he see clearly the selfish aims that 
must of necessity largely determine the 
course of party government. Here is his 
view of the state of parties at the time of 
the introduction of the first conservative 
Reform Bill (1859) : — 


A Radical Reform Bill of a Conservative 
ministry is denounced as not Radical enough 
by the Liberal party (who want no reform, 
and are especially afraid of a Radical one), 
headed by Lord John, whom they will not 
have for a leader. . . . 1 am thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and yet I have just completed for the 
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princess royal a treatise on the advantages of 
a constitutional government. It is dealt with 
here just at this moment with an utter absence 
of moral principle, and our statesmen even re- 
gard moral principle as not at all necessary on 
their part, because, owing to the good sense of 
the country, and the general loyalty, content- 
ment, and prosperity, the consequences of the 
want of it are not immediately felt. 


The beneficial use which the sovereign 
may personally make of his power is still 
more remarkably shown in those interna- 
tional relations where the English mon- 
arch, by the nature of things, stands in the 
eyes of foreign potentates, or of subject 
races, as the immediate representative of 
his country’s majesty. The two subjects 
of imperial interest, which are treated in 
the volume under review, are the causes 
of the war between France and Austria 
in 1859, and the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny in 1857. We propose to dwell 
with some fulness, in the first place, on 
Mr. Martin’s account of the relations be- 
tween the French and English courts 
during the years 1857-59, and then on the 
part taken by her Majesty personally in 
the determination of the foreign policy of 
the country during the Franco-Austrian 
war, and in the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Company to 
the crown. The plain narrative of these 
transactions ought, we think, to convince 
every unprejudiced mind, that there are 
occasions when the direct participation of 
the sovereign in public affiirs is as expe- 
dient as it is undoubtedly legal. 

After the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Paris, the state of Europe still continued 
unsettled. Russia, while apparently acqui- 
escing in her defeat, and with her usual 
Jinesse maintaining an attitude of studied 
moderation, was as fixed as ever in her 
resolution to subvert the settlement of 
1856 on the first convenient opportunity. 
Disappointed in her hopes of Austrian 
connivance, she turned her attention to 
one of the powers with whom she had 
been at war, with the intention either of 
undermining the Anglo-French alliance, 
or of provoking a quarrel between Austria 
and France. Nor was a rapprochement 
between France and Russia so unlikely a 
contingency as on the surface it appeared. 
The French had never been enthusiastic 
about the Crimean war. It had brought 
them no material advantage, little glory, 
and great expense. To the emperor the 
English alliance had been useful in 
strengthening his position, and he was still 
‘fully aware of the danger to which his 
power would be exposed in the event of a 





quarrel with this country. But he was 
equally sensible of the discontented feel- 
ing in France, and he was annoyed that he 
had been unable at the Congress of Paris 
to obtain a hearing for his favorite idea, 
the revision of the Treaty of Vienna. 
Setting little value on the maintenance of 
the Ottoman empire, he was anxious, in 
spite of the stipulations of the treaty of 
1856, to unite the Danubian principalities 
under a foreign prince. England and 
Austria, on the other hand, were opposed 
to the union, and when the elections of 
members for the Divan of Moldavia re- 
sulted — owing, so the French thought, to 
the interference of the Porte —in the re- 
turn of a majority also unfavorable to the 
French view, France, Russia, and Sar- 
dinia threatened to withdraw their ambas- 
sadors from Constantinople unless the 
elections were annulled. Europe was 
thus, to all appearance, on the brink of 
another war. 

Providentially, as the prince consort 
said, before this climax had arisen, her 
Majesty, at the earnest desire of the em- 
peror of the French, and in compliance 
with the representations of Lord Claren- 
don, had consented to receive the emperor 
and empress as private visitors at Osborne. 
The emperor and the ministers of the 
two countries were therefore able to effect 
an arrangement, by which France agreed 
to yield as to the union of the principali- 
ties, while England undertook to make the 
Porte annul the elections. Neither the 
queen nor the prince of course took any 
part in this conference, but the emperor, 
in an unrestrained conversation with the 
latter, disclosed the general schemes on 
which he was meditating, with a view to 
obtaining the opinion of the English court. 
“ The emperor,” wrote the queen to King 
Leopold, “spoke out, as he always does, 
very openly to Albert, and he to him, which 
is a great advantage, and Palmerston said 
to me the last day, ‘ The prince can say 
many things which we cannot.’ Very 
naturally.” 

The dialogue between the prince and 
the emperor, as preserved in the “ Memo- 
randum ” now published by Mr. Martin, is 
truly dramatic both in respect of the 
characters of the speakers and the matter 
of their discourse. We have lately been 
treated to a vast amount of rubbish about 
the approximation of the English political 
system to the French ségime under the 
second empire. But those who speak in 
this way must acknowledge, that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive a more strik- 
ing political contrast, than is afforded by 
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the representatives of France and England 
in the conversation held at Osborne on the 
6th August, 1857. 

The emperor had witnessed two revolu- 
tions, both of them the products of that 
first great convulsion to which his family 
owed their rise, and he himself had 
mounted through blood to a throne, in the 
supposed capacity of saviour of society. 
Though figuring as the representative of 
the money-making classes in France, and 
therefore always proclaiming that the em- 
pire was peace, the instrument of his rule 
was an army which required to be perpet- 
ually amused with prospects of glory. He 
was besides the monarch of a nation which, 
having severed the continuity of her his- 
tory, and banished the line of her legitimate 
kings, was the natural disturber of the old 
order of Europe. Added to all this, in 
his own generous but scheming disposi- 
tion, and in the prejudices he had imbibed 
from his family and his early training, he 
aptly represented the dreams and ambi- 
tions of the French Revolution. 

In all these respects the prince was his 
direct opposite. Connected with the most 
illustrious of the royal families of Europe, 
and sharing the most venerable of all its 
thrones, he was completely separated from 
any connection with the cause of anarchy. 
As the consort of the queen of England 
he represented a nation which, by its posi- 
tion, was saved from dreams of territorial 
aggrandizement, and by its material inter- 
ests was necessarily inclined to the side of 
peace. Yet the interest of England in 
maintaining peace was not determined by 
mere commercial consideraticns, but by a 
perception that her authority was necessa- 
ry for the preservation of that international 
law, based upon the observance of treaties, 
which was the chief guarantee of her own 
independence and of the European system. 
Her “interests,” therefore, were unchange- 
able, and her foreign policy continuous. 
As the prince pointed out to the emperor, 
the fluctuations of parties and ministries 
did not alter the course of her conduct, 
for Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Liverpool, all pursued the same pol- 
icy in office. Of this hereditary policy 
the sovereign was the natural representa- 
tive, not as determining it by her own per- 
sonal will —for all that she did was done 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
her ministers—but as reflecting in her 
own person the unfaltering resolve of suc- 
cessive generations. No better exponent 
of this steady national purpose could have 
been found than the prince consort; and 
indeed, throughout the dialogue, in the 
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vague schemes suggested on one side, and 
in the solid sense with which these were 
examined on the other, the contrast be- 
tween the representatives of the two na- 
tions was complete. 

The conversation naturally turned at 
first on the position of affairs in the East, 
and the volatile character of the emperor 
displayed itself in the light view he took 
as to the importance of the Ottoman em- 
pire as part of the European equilibrium. 
His ideas on the subject seem to have 
been scarcely more than negative: “I am 
of course not prepared,” he said, “to 
abandon the original object of our alliance, 
for which France also has made great 
sacrifices.” Words like these sufficiently 
prove that “the original object of the alli- 
ance ” was a purely personal one, namely 
the strengthening of the emperor’s dynas- 
tic position. And the real bent of his 
mind soon became apparent in the eager- 
ness with which he brought forward his 
favorite project, the revision of the treaties 
of 1815. “These,” he said, “were bad, 
had been frequently infringed, and re- 
mained as a memorial of the union of 
Europe against France.” Here we have 
the clue to the idea that haunted the em- 
peror throughout his reign, urged him on 
half hesitating to his Italian enterprise, 
inflamed his jealousy of Prussia, and finally 
betrayed him into the action which proved 
his ruin. He was the spokesman of revo- 
lutionary France. France had been mal- 
treated and despoiled by the powers of 
Europe; she had now recovered herself; 
and it was necessary that her old injuries 
should be redressed by a rectification of 
her boundaries. The prince “expressed 
in the strongest terms his opinions of the 
danger of touching that question.” He 
showed the emperor that any such inter- 
ference with the treaties as he contem- 
plated would certainly end in a European 
war; and, by a very significant though 
delicate allusion to the war which was con- 
cluded by the treaties of 1815, reminded 
him how impossible it was, at the com- 
mencement of a general conflict, to foresee 
the consequences which would be entailed 
before its close. 

The emperor appeared to be impressed 
by these arguments, but he let his host see 
how strongly the idea had taken hold of 
his mind, by reverting to the subject ina 
final conversation held on the toth of 
August. “He adhered,” he said, “to his 
conviction, that the peace of Europe could 
never be lasting till the treaties of 1815 
were revised.” The prince’s reply, ex 
pressing as it did with the most pithy com 
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mon sense the true political significance 
of the balance of power, is deserving of 
special attention : — 


I said, that this was a most deticate ques- 
tion, and so full of danger, that it required the 
greatest care how it was touched. As for my- 
self, I could not for the life of me see how it 
was to be done. No one would run the great 
risk of resettling the legal status of Europe, 
without great advantages to himself. Now, if 
everybody was to get great advantages, where 
were they to come from? But if some were 
to seek great advantages to themselves at the 
expense of the others, these would defend 
themselves to the last. 


What a light is thrown in these few sen- 
tences on the constitution of Europe, the 
thoughts which occupy the minds of the 
various monarchs, and the influence which 
the public opinion of their subjects exer- 
cises over their actions! Europe appears 
as a community of nations, all possessing 
territory guaranteed to them by interna- 
tional law, but in reality relying on their 
own swords to preserve their indepen- 
dence. The nations of the centre and the 
west are felt to be sufficiently strong to 
discourage aggression on the part of any 
individual member of the community. But 
the position in the north and south-east 
affords a signal exception to the general 
description given by the prince consort. 
On the north, lies a great nation whose 
steadfast hereditary policy is to push south- 
wards beyond her own barren borders into 
a position commanding alike the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean. In this policy 
she is confirmed by all the motives of 
ambition, religion, and patriotism, which 
have most power over the human mind. 
The leading characteristics of Russian 
statesmen are embodied in a sketch of the 
grand duke Constantine, sent to the em- 
peror of the French in a letter from the 
prince consort, on the 28th of April, 1857, 
at a period when it was evident that de- 
cided advances were being made by Rus- 
sia to France : — 


Your Majesty will find the grand duke Con- 
stantine a very agreeable man. It is some 
years since I saw him, but he then struck me 
as able, intelligent, thoroughly educated, and 
full of zeal and ardor in everything which he 
undertakes. Above all, what left the deepest 
impression on me was his eminently and ex- 
clusively Russian characteristics. For him 
Holy Russia, its beliefs, its prejudices, its 
errors, and its fauts, the paganism of its re- 
ligion, the barbarism of its populations, are 
objects of the most profound veneration. He 
adores them with a blind and ardent faith. In 
a word, he appeared to me, in all the conver- 





sations which I had with him, so profoundly 
Oriental in all his views and aspirations, that 
it struck me as impossible to make him com- 
prehend the ideas and the sentiments of the 
West, or to get him to appreciate and still 
less to like them. 


Nothing stands in the way of the reali- 
zation of the Muscovite idea, so menacing 
to the peoples of the West, and so pertina- 
ciously adhered to in defiance of European 
opposition and of public law, but the Otto- 
manempire. Feeble and divided in itself, 
the empire of the sultan is protected by 
the guarantee of Europe, which foresees 
in its overthrow by Russia the beginning 
of a general conflict. In 1857, the equi- 
librium of Europe was so uncertain that it 
seemed doubtful, in spite of the result of 
the Crimean War, what opposition would 
be offered to the steady determination of 
the Russian court. Italy was still a mere 
assemblage of unconnected states. There 
was scarcely more unity in Germany, 
whose numerous petty sovereigns wavered 
between the two great rival powers of 
Prussia and Austria, the former of which 
was at that time completely under Russian 
control, while the strength of the latter was 
drained away to maintain her false position 
in Lombardy and Venetia. There re- 
mained as the supporters of Turkey the 
two great western powers, whose united 
efforts had secured to Europe, in the 
Treaty of Paris, a temporary barrier 
against the aggression of Russia. 

England was the natural opponent of 
Russian encroachment. Since the Napo- 
leonic war she had been recognized as the 
chief champion of national independence ; 
and her traditional policy of non-interven- 
tion, rightly interpreted, made it incum- 
bent on her to defend, if necessary by 
force, the sanctity of treaties which formed 
the basis of international law. She was, 
moreover, the mistress of a great empire 
in the East, and could not therefore view 
with indifference the advances of Russia 
towards predominance in Asia. To dis- 
charge her national duty, she was prepared 
to undergo any sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. But her maritime character and 
the genius of her institutions made it pecul- 
iarly important that she should confront 
the gigantic warlike resources of Russia in 
company with a great military power. 
Hence the material value to England of 
the French alliance. 

But the interests that unite England and 
France are not merely material; they are 
also intellectual and moral. Though 
retaining the recollection of their historical 
enmity, and though differing radically in 
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genius and disposition, the two nations 
have yet more in common with each 
other than with other countries in Europe. 
Throughout the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, English society, while 
retaining all the essential elements of the 
national character, was not slow to modify 
its art, its literature, and its manners, by 
the beneficial influence of French style. 
In the present century there has been a 
change, but the ideas imported for a gener- 
ation or more from the cloudland of Ger- 
man metaphysics —ideas which, in our 
opinion, have done little good to the style 
of our art and letters — cannot be com- 
pared in weight with the congenial inter- 
change of thought which has passed 
between England and France, from the 
time of Moliére downwards. The sympa- 
thies of England were with France at the 
outset of the reform movement in 1789, 
and, though they were completely alienated 
by her revolutionary excesses, they have 
been readily renewed at every attempt 
which our neighbors have made to strike 
into the path of constitutional liberty. We 
feel that the two countries, as the oldest 
representatives (apart from Italy, which is 
a young zazion) of traditional order and 
refinement, are natural allies against the 
barbarous ideal which would prevail with 
the triumph of Panslavism. 

The friendship of France, then, is of the 
highest value to England. It is not too 
much to say, that her friendship with us 
could not have been established on the 
firm basis it possessed from the years 1853 
to 1859, if it had not been for the personal 
exertions of the English crown. France 
was during that period ruled by a perfectly 
irresponsible sovereign, Her emperor 
conducted his affairs without even the 
assistance of a trusted minister, nor was 
there any part of our constitutional mza- 
chinery which was in the least adapted to 
maintain cordial relations with a monarchy 
so peculiarly situated. Let us suppose 
that the English sovereign were what our 
modern constitutionalists desire to make 
her—a mere puppet; let her ministers 
be assumed to be nothing but the delegates 
of a momentary majority of the nation; 
what communication could England have 
held with France under the second em- 
pire? Could the emperor have possibly 
spoken frankly to men who, for all he 
knew, might in a moment be divested of all 
their delegated authority? Or could the 
servants of a pure democracy have used 
the language of sympathy to one whom 
they would have regarded as an irrespon- 
sible despot? Again, had public opinion, 





as represented in the press, been the sole 
mouthpiece of the nation, it is certain that, 
during the period of which we are speak- 
ing, there would have been more than 
once a rupture between England and 
France. The press, no doubt, expresses 
accurately and ably the opinions which at 
the moment men _ generally entertain. 
But it is equally certain that, in the nature 
of things, such opinions must be founded 
on imperfect data, and that they will be 
corrected on second thoughts. Yet when 
once they have been published, it is hard 
either to withdraw them or to remove the 
impressions which they create on those 
who are affected by them. The English 
press utterly misconceived the character 
of the French emperor, and failed to per- 
ceive the drift of his designs. On his 
side, the emperor, anxious as he was for 
the goodwill of England, was provoked at 
being suspected, and showed great sore- 
ness at the language used about him in the 
English papers, both after the Congress of 
Paris and the naval display at Cherbourg. 

Misunderstandings between an irrespon- 
sible monarch and a free nation were un- 
avoidable. It was necessary, for the sake 
of both sides, that there should be an 
interpreter of their divergent jdeas. The 
prince consort acted the part of interpre- 
ter. He was of course thoroughly well 
informed, both through ministers and his 
own observation, of the significance of 
English public opinion. He had, besides, 
the most ample opportunities of reading 
the character of the emperor Napoleon, 
While other monarchs had treated the 
parvenu ruler of France with distant arro- 
gance, he was received at the English 
court with the courtesy due to the @e facto 
head of a friendly nation. This personal 
kindness was not lost on the emperor. 
Deprived as he was, by his distrust, of the 
advice and assistance of any of his own 
countrymen, he turned, with an eagerness 
which moves our sympathy, towards those 
who treated him on the footing of an equal 
and a friend. Not only was he anxious to 
keep up communication with the English 
court, as the natural representative of the 
English nation, but he scems to have 
reposed great confidence in the judgment 
of the prince consort, and to have revealed 
to him with frankness the ideas that were 
passing in his mind. The prince, there- 
fore, obtained a complete insight into his 
character ; he perceived, more clearly than 
any statesman of the day, the master mo- 
tive that dictated all the tortuous scheming 
of the imperial policy, and his knowledge 
was of the greatest value in determining 
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the counsels cf the English Cabinet. The 
hold which he had acquired over the em- 
peror’s mind was duly recognized by suc- 
cessive ministries ; and Lord Malmesbury 
was no less solicitous than Lord Claren- 
don, that the royal influence should be 
directly brought to bear in restraining the 
French ruler from his career of rash.ad- 
venture. 

For some time it seemed as if the em- 
peror meant to follow the wise counsels 
that were tendered to him. But his politi- 
cal monomania at last prevailed over his 
good sense. Mr. Martin’s pages reveal to 
us with admirable clearness how, with 
nerves shaken by the Orsini attempt, he 
entangled himself in a compromising 
pledge to Cavour, which, emphasized by 
the Italian marriage of his cousin, made it 
impossible for him to extricate himself 
from the quarrel which the crafty Sardin- 
ian minister had resolved to fix upon 
Austria. Seeing, as we now see, the ma- 
chinery of that remarkable intrigue, we 
recognize how entirely subordinate was 
the emperor’s enthusiasm for Italian na- 
tionality to his master passion for redis- 
tributing the European equilibrium. The 
dramatic narrative shows us the justifica- 
tion of the prince consort’s wise warnings, 
and there is something deeply impressive 
in the picture it draws of the dreamer of 
political dreams, standing aghast at the 
prospects of the real situation created by 
his rashness. At this point, however, the 
relations between the emperor and the 
English court become less close; and we 
do not propose to follow the course of 
events which form the subject of another 
article in a former number of this maga- 
zine.* For our present purpose the inter- 
est shifts to the part played by the English 
sovereign in guiding the foreign policy of 
her country during the war that followed 
between France and Austria. The con- 
Stitutional lessons to be derived from the 
experiences of this period are in the high- 
est degree instructive. 

The position of England during the war 
of 1859 was undoubtedly very peculiar. 
England, we repeat, is the natural assertor 
of European law and the faith of treaties, 
against all aggressors on national inde- 
pendence. The aggression in the Austro- 
French war certainly proceeded from 
France. Under the crafty influence of 
Russia, France, which in 1854-5 had ap- 
peared side by side with England as the 
defender of public right, now detached 


* See “Count Cavour,” Livinc Acs, No. 1839, p. 
3- 





herself from her old ally, and wantonly 
disturbed the peace of Europe in the hope 
of gaining some advantage for herself. 
All the efforts of England, as we have 
seen, were directed to restrain the French 
emperor from his rash enterprise, but they 
were futile. On the other hand, the feel- 
ing of Englishmen was on the whole ad- 
verse to Austria. Her status in Italy, 
though legal, was not natural. Moreover, 
she had alienated such public sympathy 
as she at first received by her ill-advised 
invasion of Sardinia. Between sympathy 
for the cause of national independence, 
and indignation at the open breach of pub- 
lic law, English opinion was therefore di- 
vided, and the policy of neutrality adopted 
by the government accurately expressed 
the sense of the country. 

This policy had been determined on at 
the outset of the war by a Conservative 
ministry and had been approved by the 
Liberal Cabinet, which replaced the Con- 
servatives while hostilities were proceed- 
ing. But the Peace of Villafranca, which 
closed the war, was viewed with such dis- 
favor by some of the most important mem- 
bers of the new ministry, that, if they had 
had their way, they would have committed 
the country to a course entirely inconsis- 
tent with its neutral attitude. In his mani- 
festo on the eve of the war, the emperor 
had said that “Italy must be free, from 
the Alps to the Adriatic.” But in the 
treaty he was content to obtain the inde- 
pendence of Lombardy, while he left Ve- 
netia under the Austrians, and agreed that 
the dukes of Tuscany and Modena should 
be restored to the dominions from which 
they had been expelled. These conditions 
were vehemently disliked by Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Russell, the most ardent 
advocates of Italian freedom, the former 
of whom wrote to Count Persigny, after 
the conclusion of the peace, that * Austria 
ought to be strictly excluded from all right 
of interference, political or military, be- 
yond her own frontiers.” “If this,” he 
added, “ be not done, nothing is done, and 
everything will very soon have to be begun 
over again.” 

This reasoning, though just, did not 
seem very appropriate in the mouth of a 
neutral. Her Majesty, accordingly, in re- 
turning to Lord Palmerston a copy of his 
letter to Count Persigny, wrote as follows: 


The effect of placing Austria in an Italian 
Confederation will certainly be to legalize that 
influence for the future, the supposed illegal 
exercise of which was put forward as one of 
the reasons of the late war ; yet it is one of the 
conditions of peace bought by much blood and 


the loss of a rich province by Austria. We 
did not protest against the war, and Lord 
Palmerston personally wished France success 
init. We can hardly now protest against the 
peace, and Lord Palmerston will, the queen is 
sure, see the disadvantage which would accrue 
to this country, should he make it appear as if 
to persecute Austria were a personal object of 
the first minister of the crown. 























































The Cabinet, which contained a large 
number of members holding divergent 
views on the subject of Italian unity, was 
influenced by her Majesty’s view of the 
question, and decided that there should be 
no interference on the part of England in 
the agreement come to between Austria 
and France. Lord Palmerston, however, 
and Lord John Russell adhered to their 
opinion, and the latter proposed to her 
Majesty “to submit to the French a 
scheme for the settlement of Italian affairs, 
which implied that they should not ratify 
the preliminaries of Villafranca.” Her 
Majesty wrote in reply : — 


If these drafts have any meaning or object, 
it must be to show France, that it would be 
her interest to break, in the Treaty of Ziirich, 
the leading conditions to which she pledged 
herself to Austria at Villafranca,... 

Now either it is expected that our advice 
will not be listened to, in which case it would 
not be useful, and hardly dignified, to give it, 
or it is expected that France will follow it. 
If, on finding herself cheated, Austria were to 
feel herself obliged to take up arms again, we 
should be directly answerable for this fresh 
war. What, then, would be our alternative? 
Either to leave France in the lurch to re-fight 
her own battle, which would entail lasting 
danger and disgrace on this country, or to join 
her in the fresh war against Austria —a mis- 
fortune from which the queen feels herself 
equally bound to protect her country. 


The wisdom of this view is evident. 
Nevertheless, on the same day (23rd Au- 
gust) on which Lord John Russell had sub- 
mitted his proposal, Lord Palmerston had 
written to Count Persigny, urging the ex- 
cision from the Treaty of Ziirich of the 
clauses in the stipulations of Villafranca 
relating to the duchies. Count Walewski, 
in a conversation with Lord Cowley, 
showed that if the clauses were to be 
struck out there would be no treaty of 
peace at all, as Austria would not then 
cede Lombardy. Moreover, he added 
significantly France could not see with 
indifference the establishment of a large 
kingdom on her frontiers, and, in the event 
of the annexation of the duchies to Sar- 
dinia, she would have to compensate her- 
self with Savoy. And what, said he, 
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would her Majesty’s government say to 
that ? 

Lord Palmerston’s letter was scarcely 
meant to be regarded as official, but it was 
so regarded ; and therefore, though not 
expressing either the view of the queen or 
the Cabinet, it did all the mischief which 
the queen predicted that it would : — 


When, a few months afterwards [writes Mr. 
Martin] Lord Palmerston and Lord John Rus- 
sell were vehement in their protestations 
against the annexation of Savoy by France, 
they were reminded in peremptory language by 
the French government, that they had been 
distinctly warned that this would be the price 
of the annexation of the Duchies to Sardinia, 
and that they had, therefore, no right to com- 
plain of what they must have been prepared 
to expect. 


This episode shows that the sovereign 
of England, representing as he does the 
historic life of the nation, and possessing 
the continuous threads of its foreign policy, 
will often form a juster opinion of its in- 
terests than his ministers, who view affairs 
with a greater mixture of private and 
local feeling. The history of the transfer 
of the Indian empire to the crown shows 
further that, when the personal character 
of the monarch is equal to the great posi- 
tion which he occupies, he may aid his 
servants in stemming the impetuous pas- 
sions of the people, and at the same time 
protect his country from the dangers to 
which it may be exposed by the irregu- 
larities of capricious ministers. 

For a century from the date of Plassey 
the affairs of India had been regulated by 
a company of merchants, reflecting in the 
noblest form the commercial genius of 
England. This company had commanded 
armies, administered justice, and collected 
revenue, and on the whole it had dis- 
charged its duties with glory and honor. 
But, as one territory after another through 
the length and breadth of India was added 
to its dominions, it became apparent that 
the form of government established by 
Pitt was no longer adequate to the cir- 
cumstances. And when, on roth May, 
1857, the mutiny at Meerut occurred, a 
new crisis arose, in which the capacities of 
a free people to undertake imperial duties 
were put to a severer test than any re- 
corded in the history of the world. 

The first difficulties, of course, lay in the 
suppression of the revolt. The company’s 
native army had proved untrustworthy, and 
India could only be preserved by the em- 
ployment of the queen’s troops. But the 
number of regiments despatched from En 
gland to her eastern dependency had left 
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our own shores almost defenceless, and 
our position at the time is vividly por- 
trayed in a letter sent by the queen to Lord 
Palmerston, in which she urged on him the 
necessity — a necessity hitherto ignored 
by the Cabinet — of comprehensive mili- 
tary measures to meet the emergency : — 


When the regiments ordered out shall have 
gone, we shall be left with eighteen battalions 
out of one hundred and five, of which the army 
is composed, to meet all home duty, to pro- 
tect our own shores, to act as the reserves and 
reliefs for the regiments abroad, and to meet 
ali possible emergencies! The regiments in 
India are allowed one company, raised, by the 
last decision of the Cabinet, to a hundred men 
as their depot and reserve ! 


The English army had in fact been cut 
down, after the Crimean war, “ to a state ” 
— we use the queen’s words — “even de- 
low the peace establishment recognized by 
the government and Parliament in their 
own estimates, to meet the Parliamentary 
pressure for economy, and this in spite of 
the fearful lesson just taught by the late 
war, and with two wars on hand, one with 
Persia and the other with China!” This 
experience was indeed no new one; it had 
been constantly repeated, ever since the 
peace of 1815, with a moral that was al- 
ways applied at the moment, and always 
disregarded when the impression had 
passed away. Chiefly in deference to the 
representations of the sovereign, the Cab- 
inet resolved on calling out the militia, and 
the queen in a letter to Lord Palmerston 
expressed a hope that this would be done 
on a proper scale. 


The queen hopes [she added] that the cabi- 
net will look the question boldly in the face. 
Nothing could be better than the resolutions 
passed in the House of Commons, ensuring to 
the government every possible support in the 
adoption of vigorous measures. _ It is generally 
the government, and not the House of Com- 
mons, who hang back. 


How prejudicial to England was the dis- 
play of her ill-judged parsimony, — the 
almost inevitable accompaniment, as we 
must indeed allow, of party government, 
— may be seen by the following letter from 
Lord Clarendon to the queen: — 


Lord Clarendon read with melancholy satis- 
faction your Majesty’s warning to the cabinet, 
and your Majesty needs no assurances from 
him, that he will use his utmost efforts to in- 
duce his colleagues to admit the indisputable 
fact, that we are utterly defenceless. The 
thought of this haunts Lord Clarendon by day 
and by night, and he solemnly assured the 
Cabinet at its last meeting, that the Indian 
difficulties were a/ready producing an altered 





tone towards this country on the part of for- 
eign powers, and that, if we were not wise in 
time, they would soon make us feel that they 
knew our condition as well or de¢ter than we do 
ourselves. 


It was not, however, till tidings reached 
the country of the protracted siege of 
Delhi, the failure to relieve Lucknow, the 
massacre of Cawnpore, and the spread of 
the mutiny to the Bombay presidency, that 
the energies of the Cabinet were fairly 
roused, in answer to the growing indigna- 
tion of the country. And indeed it was 
not the home government which could 
claim the chief share in the salvation of 
India, but the calm courage of the gover- 
nor-general, the capacity of the command- 
ers, the splendid valor of the troops, and 
the manhood of the company’s civil ser- 
vants. A fewthousand Englishmen, though 
beleaguered by a large army of brave na- 
tives, whom they had trained in all the arts 
of European warfare, kept their hold ona 
population of one hundred and fifty million 
souls. It was not wonderful that, when 
the peril was overcome, many minds which 
had till then retained their balance gave 
way to their passion, and called for meas- 
ures of wholesale retribution against inno- 
cent and guilty alike. Such revulsions of 
feeling are common to all democratic peo- 
ples, but it is not so common to find in 
their rulers a firmness of purpose suffi- 
cient to stem the injustice of popular opin- 
ion. England, however, has been rich in 
statesmen who have preferred duty to 
popularity, and among all her worthies of 
this stamp there have been few deserving 
of nobler fame than the then governor- 
general of India, Lord Canning. It had 
been made matter of complaint against 
Lord Canning that— although the Euro- 
peans in India were but a handful in the 
midst of millions, though the rebellion was 
obviously the work of the army alone — 
he had not at the outbreak of the mutiny 
put the whole country under martial law. 
In England, no less than in India, he had 
been violently assailed by the leading or- 
gans of the press for what were called his 
“clemency orders.” Lord Canning, judg- 
ing of the circumstances with fuller knowl- 
edge and a calmer mind than his critics, 
resisted the pressure that was put upon 
him to adopt Draconian measures. How 
thoroughly his elevated conduct was ap- 
preciated by his sovereign, will be seen 
from the following letter : — 


Lord Canning will easily believe how en- 
tirely the queen shares his feelings of sorrow 





and indignation at the unchristian spirit, 
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shown, alas ! also to a great extent here by the 
public, towards Indians in general, and towards 
Sepoys without discrimination! It is, how- 
ever, not likely to last, and comes from the 
horror produced by the unspeakable atroci- 
ties perpetrated against women and children, 
which make one’s blood run cold, and one’s 
heart bleed! For the perpetrators of these 
awful horrors no punishment can be severe 
enough, and, sad as it is, sterz justice must be 
dealt out to all the guilty ! 

But to the nation at large —to the peaceable 
inhabitants—to the many kind and friendly 
natives who have assisted us, sheltered the 
fugitives, and been faithful and true— there 
should he shown the greatest kindness. They 
should know that there is no hatred to a brown 
skin—none; but the greatest wish on their 
queen’s part to see them happy, contented, 
and flourishing. 


The rebellion was crushed. But the 
difficult task of transferring the govern- 
ment of India from the company to the 
crown still remained to be accomplished. 
Lord Palmerston showed that he was 
aware of the necessity of carrying out the 
policy which had been indicated by Mr. 
Disraeli in the debate of the 27th July, 
1857, of “drawing closer the relations 
between the populations of India and the 
sovereign, Queen Victoria.” And in the 
early part of the session of 1858 he intro- 
duced a bill for placing the administration 
of India under the exclusive control of the 
crown, which passed the Commons bya 
majority of two hundred. But while mat- 
ters were in this stage an event occurred, 
which strikingly illustrates the peculiarities 
and difficulties of our system of party 
government. The ministry were quite un- 
expectedly forced to resign, in conse- 
quence of the vote of censure on their 
conduct in the Orsini affair. Lord Derby, 
as leader of the most important section of 
the hostile majority, was summoned by 
her Majesty to take Lord Palmerston’s 
place, and consented to administer affairs 
under difficulties which were felt to be ex- 
traordinary. In the first place, the fol- 
lowers on whom he could confidently rely 
formed a minority in the Commons. In 
the second place, the Conservatives, on 
assuming office, were forced to allow that 
the conduct of the late ministry, for which 
they had been censured, was entirely 
justifiable. Lastly, the Tory leaders had 
strongly opposed the principle of Lord 
Palmerston’s bill, and were therefore un- 
able to adopt as their own a measure which 
had secured the approval of a large ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. They 
were obliged, in consequence, to construct 
another bill, and to trust to necessity for 





enabling them to carry it through the 
House, in the teeth of adversaries numer- 
ically more powerful than themselves, and 
smarting under the sense of unfair treat- 
ment. 

Lord Derby’s Indian Bill bore on its 
face the stamp of the conditions to which 
it owed its birth. It was evidently com- 
posed with a view to catch votes. Lord 
Palmerston had proposed that the govern- 
ment of India should be vested in a 
council, to be nominated exclusively by 
the crown. The new bill, with a view to 
obtain credit for its popular character, 
enacted that, of an administrative council 
of eighteen, half the members should be 
elective, the election of five out of the 
nine to be given to the great towns of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Belfast, subject to certain qualifica- 
tions on the part of the candidates. 

When the draft of the bill was submitted 
to the queen she suggested certain altera- 
tions, which were adopted by the Cabinet, 
with the exception of that relating to the 
constitution of the council. On this point 
the Cabinet adhered to the principle on 
which the bill was originally drawn. Her 
Majesty, writing to Lord Ellenborough to 
express her satisfaction that her other sug- 
gestions had been acted upon, made 
the following comments on the council 
clauses : — 


She still felt the greatest apprehension as to 
the political soundness and wisdom of the 
clause giving to the 1ro/. householders of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Belfast, Glasgow, and the 
city of London, the election of five members 
of the Council, the constituency not being 
either directly interested in India, nor at all 
peculiarly fit to judge of Indian matters, and 
the arbitrary selection of five towns out of the 
three kingdoms not appearing to the queena 
just distribution of an important political 
right. She is afraid that these elections will 
be turbulent and democratic, and that the 
effect of the inadequate popular representa- 
tion will be a future desire to give the nine 
seats to be filled by the nomination of the 
crown to other great towns, which the crown 
will have difficulty in resisting, as the principle 
of an English Parliamentary Constituency is 
admitted into tke bill. The prince has ex- 
plained these objections at length to Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, but, as the cabinet 
have considered the objectionable clause an 
absolutely necessary one to ensure the passing 
of the bill, she has not pressed further its 
alteration, but thought it right to mention the 
circumstance herself to Lord Ellenborough. 


Lord Ellenborough in reply “ vindicated 
his proposal of elective members on the 
ground that commercial interests ought to 
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be represented on the council, and that 
any other mode of electing commercial 
men than that proposed by the bill would 
certainly be rejected by the House of 
Commons.” The event proved that his 
forecast was utterly wrong. The advanced 
Liberals, whom the clause was intended to 
catch, strongly attacked it the very evening 
the bill was introduced. Mr. Bright 
said : — 

He did not attach much importance to the 
theory which had been advanced with regard 
to the popular election of members of the 
Council. The judges of the land were not 
elected by the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom, but yet they were usually and prop- 
erly looked upon as being independent of the 
crown, and of Parliament ; and he thought that 
members of the Council not chosen by elec- 
tion would perform their duties just as well as 
those who might be elected by old Indians, or 
by Manchester manufacturers, or merchants 
who some time in their lives had exported 
goods to India. He was afraid that the prop- 
osition that four or five large constituencies 
should elect those councillors savored largely 
of what was generally called claptrap. 


The objections of Mr. Bright were 
echoed next day in the press, and the view 
which her Majesty had expressed in her 
letter to Lord Ellenborough was_ thus 
completely endorsed by public opinion. 
Lord Derby himself allowed this to be the 
case. Ina letter to the queen on the 27th 
March he said : — 


The Indian Bill was on the whole favorably 
received last night; but the general opinion 
certainly appeared adverse to the clauses giving 
a right of election to the Parliamentary con- 
stituencies of five great towns, and in accord- 
ance with the objections which his Royal 
Highness the prince consort had stated to 
those provisions. 


Lord Ellenborough, who had been the 
principal advocate of the election clauses 
in the Indian Bill, was destined again to 
prove a stumbling-block to the Conserva- 
tive ministry. In anticipation of the fate 
of Lucknow, Lord Canning had ordered a 
proclamation to be published through the 
province of Oude, declaring all proprietary 
rights in the soil to be confiscated, with the 
exception of the lands of a few rajahs who 
had remained faithful to us, but promising 
that these rights should be restored to all 
who would come forward and assist in the 
work of pacification. He had sent home 
the draft of the proclamation with an un- 
official letter to Mr. Vernon Smith, the 
then president of the Board of Control, ex- 
pressing his regret that want of leisure had 
prevented him from sending his reasons 





for the proclamation at the same time. 
Mr. Vernon Smith, who had meanwhile 
given place to Lord Ellenborough, failed 
to communicate to the latter the unofficial 
letter he had received. Lord Ellenbor- 
ough, a man of great energy and ability, 
and an ex-governor-general of India, held 
strong views of his own as to the way in 
which that country should be ruled. He 
had been a vehement opponent of Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy, and on 
reading Lord Canning’s proclamation he 
seems to have been chiefly struck by what 
he conceived to be its antagonism to his 
own view of justice. He immediately 
wrote a despatch, not only conveying the 
strongest censure of the terms of the proc- 
lamation, but suggesting doubts as to the 
English title to supremacy in Oude. Of 
the very existence of this despatch her 
Majesty was unaware. Copies of it, how- 
ever, were placed in the hands of several 
persons, and Mr. Bright asked a question 
on the subject in the House of Commons, 
which led to an announcement by Mr. Dis- 
raeli that the government disapproved the 
policy of the proclamation “in every 
sense.” 

By acting as he did, Lord Ellenborough 
evidently treated Lord Canning unjustly, 
compromised the position of the sovereign, 
and endangered the existence of the Cuabi- 
net. He condemned Lord Canning with- 
out affording him an _ opportunity of 
explaining his conduct, though the very 
nickname of “ Clemency ” Canning, which 
the latter had received, made it presumable 
that he had something to say for himself. 
As regards Lord Ellenborough’s breach 
of duty to his sovereign Mr. Martin 
says:— 

On the 9th of May the queen wrote to him 
(Lord Derby) that, while she was anxious not 
to add to Lord Derby’s difficulties, she must 
not leave unnoticed the fact that the despatch 
in question ought never to have been sent 
without having been submitted to the sov- 
ereign. “She hopes,” her Majesty added, 
“that Lord Derby will take care that Lord 
Ellenborough shall not repeat this, which must 
place her in a most embarrassing position,” 


Public opinion condemned the “secret 
despatch ;” and the ministry, having, by 
Mr. Disraeli’s statement previously alluded 
to, assumed a collective responsibility for 
the single act of their colleague, were in- 
cluded in the adverse verdict. Lord 
Palmerston determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity of turning out his rivals, so that in 
the midst of a great crisis in its affairs the 
country was again exposed to the grave 
inconvenience of a resignation of minis- 
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ters or a dissolution of Parliament. We 
need not follow the steps by which these 
dangers were averted, but it is plain that 
they need never have been incurred, if the 
queen had seen the draft of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch. With the previous 
knowledge which she possessed of Lord 
Canning’s character, it may be _ safely 
assumed that she would have prevailed on 
the Cabinet to take no action until the 
governor-general had had an opportunity of 
explaining himself. 

The history of the transfer of the gov- 
ernment of India to the crown fitly closes 
with an account of the share her Majesty 
personally took in the proclamation to the 
people of India. The draft of the pro- 
posed proclamation was forwarded to Lord 
Malmesbury, who was in attendance on 
the queen at Babelsburg, and was by him 
submitted to her Majesty. The language 
did not appear to her to be at all worthy of 
the occasion. “Her objections,” says 
Mr. Martin, “ were submitted in detail to 
Lord Malmesbury,” and were by him sent 
to Lord Derby with the following letter 
from the queen : — 


The queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to 
explain in detail to Lord Derby her objections 
to the draft of proclamation for India. The 
queen would be glad if Lord Derby would 
write it himself in his excellent language, bear- 
ing in mind that it is a female sovereign who 
speaks to more than a hundred millions of 
Eastern people, on assuming the direct govern- 
ment over them, and after a bloody civil war, 
giving them pledges which her future reign is 
to redeem, and explaining the principles of 
her government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious toleration, and point out the 

rivileges which the Indians will receive in 
See placed on an equality with the subjects 
of the British crown, and the prosperity fol- 
lowing in the train of civilization. 


One of the most important alterations 
in the draft related to religion : — 


Her Majesty [wrote Lord Malmesbury] dis- 
approves of the expression which declares that 
she has the “ power of undermining ” the In- 
dian religions. Her Majesty would preferthat 
the subject should be introduced by a declara- 
tion in the sense that the deep attachment 
which her Majesty feels to her own religion, 
and the comfort and happiness she derives 
from its consolations, will preclude her from 
any attempt to interfere with the native reli- 
gions, and that her servants will be directed to 
act scrupulously in accordance with her direc- 
tions. 


“Lord Malmesbury,” says Mr. Martin, 
“had telegraphed to Lord Derby on the 
15th that her Majesty was not satisfied 





with the proclamation. This had led Lord 
Derby to examine the draft; and before 
the queen’s letter and Lord Malmesbury’s 
memorandum reached him, he had antici- 
pated her Majesty’s wishes and entirely 
recast the proclamation, amending it in 
nearly every particular to which her Majs- 
esty had taken exception.” The amended 
proclamation entirely met the queen’s ap- 
proval, and when published in India it was 
received by the natives with thorough sat- 
isfaction. Mr. Martin quotes the words of 
a native merchant at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, which no doubt eloquently ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the community: 


I have read the proclamation of her Majesty 
with great pleasure—with awakened feeling 
—with tears when I came to the last para- 
graph.* A nobler production it has not been 
my lot ever to have met with in my life. The 
justest, the broadest principles are enunciated 
therein. Humanity, mercy, justice, breathe 
through every line, and we ought all to wel- 
come it with the highest hope and the liveliest 
gratitude. Depend upon it, when our sov- 
ereign queen tells us, “In your prosperity is 
our strength, and in your contentment our see 
curity, and in your gratitude our best reward” 
—the future of India is full of encourage- 
ment and hope to her children. What could 
have been nobler or more beautiful, what 
could have better dignified the tongue of a 
queen, than language such as that? Let us 
kneel down before her with every feeling of 
loyalty ; let us welcome the new reign with the 
warmest sentiment of gratitude —the deepest 
feeling of devotion. 


We have contented ourselves with tran- 
scribing these passages from Mr. Martin’s 
admirable “ Life.” Comment on them is 
superfluous. They show us the direct, 
decided, and characteristic influence which 
a constitutional sovereign exercises on the 
conduct of affairs. All that is done is 
done by constitutional means, that is, 
through the channel of ministers; but we 
see that her Majesty, when she feels it to 
be her duty, does not hesitate to exhort, 
counsel, and dissuade her miristers, though 
she submits her own judgment to that of 
the Cabinet, even in cases where their de- 
cision appears to affect the immediate in- 
terests of the crown. 

We must not, however, take leave of 
the image of royalty as it is presented to 
us in Mr. Martin’s book, without contrast- 
ing it with another ideal of constitutional 
monarchy, which has lately been declared, 
on high authority, to be more in conform- 


* “ May the God of all Power grant to us, and those 
in authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.’? These words were 
added by the queen herself. 
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ity with the wishes cf the English people. 
The third volume of the prince consort’s 
“ Life ” afforded materials for an article in 
this review, which we published under the 
title of “ The Crown and the Constitu- 
tion.” Our opinions there expressed were 
received, as was to be expected, with a 
chorus of disapproval from the radical 
press, but they appear also to have greatly 
disturbed the equanimity of the Zdin- 
burgh Review. Our contemporary paid 
us the somewhat unusual compliment of 
replying to our article with a counter- 
blast headed, “The Constitution and the 
Crown,” —a title which we presume was 
intended to call attention to the blunder 
we had committed in putting the cart be- 
fore the horse, and to the superior knowl- 
edge which the Whigs possess of the way 
in which the animal ought to be tent | 
“ Superior knowledge ” was indeed written 
in every line of our contemporary’s dis- 
course. We are accustomed to this kind 
of assumption on the part of Liberal crit- 
ics. The Liberal party has long claimed 
to have a monopoly of political virtue and 
enlightenment, and it becomes Tories to 
say, with patience, “ No doubt but ye are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” 
Still, though sufferance is the badge of all 
our tribe, we suggest to our contemporary 
that it is presuming a little on its preroga- 
tive of wisdom when it styles an article, in 
a review of the same standing with itself, 
“the rhodomontade of a crazy fanatic.” 
The Edinburgh Review has of course 
every yvight to expose and triumph over 
our blunders whenever it can find them; 
but it ought first to make sure that it has 
found them, and next to be equally sure 
that it has made none of its own. For 
instance, if we had really said that Gibral- 
tar was taken in che reign of George III., 
we should have been convicted of gross 
ignorance ; but even then we should feel 
that we might hold up our heads before an 
adversary who tells us that a foreign fleet 
appeared for the first, and as he hopes the 
last, time in the Channel, in the reign of 
the same monarch.* 

“ So soon as ever thou seest him, draw; 
and, as thou drawest, swear horrible.” 
The Ldinburgh Review entirely appre- 
ciates the advice tendered to Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek by the worthy Sir Toby. Not 


* Edinburgh Review, July, 1878, P- 265. If the 
Edinburgh Reviewer had read our article with the com- 


monest attention, he would have seen that in the pas- 
sage to which he refers we were speaking of the ad- 
vantages that accrued to England from aristocratic 
rule “during the 130 years that elapsed between the 
accession of Anne and the first Reform Bill.” 
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content with calling us “crazy fanatics,” it 
assails us as “officious courtiers,” and 
“Tories of a low organization.” We 
might perhaps have been frightened by 
these “swaggering accents,” if we had 
not perceived that they were assumed, just 
as by Sir Andrew, for the purpose of dis- 
guising a panic. The Edinburgh Review 
has discovered that we have “ ulterior de- 
signs,” — fortunately disclosed in time by 
our “impolitic frankness,” — of “exahing 
prerogative on the ruins of Parliamentary 
government ;” and, though holding the 
crown in the highest respect, it “cannot 
too solemnly protest against the wild 
temerity which would expose this sacred 
institution to insult and peril.” The 
“solemnity ” of our contemporary is in- 
disputable, but we are sorry to say that, in 
its attempt to be scornful and argu- 
mentative at the same time, its attitude 
approaches the ludicrous. If it had con- 
sidered the circumstances under which our 
article was published, it might have dis- 
missed its apprehensions, and kept its 
temper. 

What were those circumstances? For 
nearly two years the country had been 
suffering from the agitation owtside Par- 
liament produced by the Bulgarian atroc- 
ities. Breaking out at the close of 
the session of 1876, this agitation raged 
with little intermission till the next meet- 
ing of Parliament, and when the legisla- 
ture rose in 1877 it was renewed with a 
violence that culminated in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Oxford on the eve of the 
session of 1878. The movement was 
dexterously used for party purposes. 
Liberal wirepullers, Nonconformist min- 
isters, provincial journaiists, all saw an 
opening for their various ambitions, and a 
thousand platforms resounded with denun- 
ciations of the “inhuman” Tories. Rep- 
resentatives of the advanced Parliamentary 
Liberals informed their constituents that 
the ministry were bent on war, in order to 
provide for the dunces of their families in 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Gladstone con- 
fessed at Oxford that for eighteen months 
he had been an “agitator,” in the hope of 
counteracting what he believed to be the 
purpose of Lord Beaconsfield. The re- 
sponsible leaders of the Liberal party, 
while taking no active part in the extra- 
Parliamentary agitation, proclaimed in the 
House of Commons their belief that it 
expressed the sense of the nation. In 
short, no stone was left unturned to employ 
the generous but unreflecting sentiment of 
the people for purposes which, however 
they might affect the interests of England, 
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appeared to improve the prospects of her 
Majesty’s opposition. 

The ministry were left to weather the 
storm without any show of public support. 
It is true that during the session of 1877 
their policy of conditional neutrality re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. But 
when the session was over, the slightest 
hint that the neutrality would not be abso- 
Jute was the signal for a violent outcry, 
that they wished to plunge the country into 
a bloody war. Their own followers 
seemed half-hearted. From one quarter 
alone they met with emphatic sympathy 
and support. The queen did not hesitate 
to show her confidence in her servants. 
She paid a special visit to Lord Beacons- 
field at Hughenden. She offered him the 
garter. And at the close of the year ap- 
peared the third volume of the “ Prince 
Consort’s Life,” which, though only a con- 
tinuation of the work, was taken by the 
Radical party to be an anti-Russian mani- 
festo on the part of the queen. 

The Radicals at once ‘flew to arms. It 
was declared that the queen had _ no busi- 
ness to take any part in public affairs, and 
a writer calling himself “ Verax ” published 
a pamphlet in which, besides speaking of 
her Majesty in indecent and disrespectful 
terms, he called in question her right to 
intervene personally in the domestic or 
foreign policy of the country. 


The crown [said he] we only know as the 
ceremonial device on the Great Seal by which 
the nation’s resolves are attested, and the mo- 
ment we are forced to know it in any other 
capacity danger commences for one party, 
though hardly for both. 


And again, indicating the relations be- 
tween the sovereign and her ministers : — 


The supreme importance of foreign affairs 
is only another reason why the crown should 
stand aloof from them, and leave them in the 
hands of men who, whatever risks they may 
choose to adventure with the sovereign, are 
delegated by the nation to do the work, and are 
held responsible, even to the length of im- 
peachment, for the manner in which they do 
it. 


Here we had very frankly stated the 
Radical theory, that the government of 
England is practically republican. The 
opinions of “ Verax” are merely echoes 
of the traditional catchwords commonly 
used by the apostles of democracy in En- 
gland ; and we think that a quotation from 
the revolutionary literature of the day, 
made by Burke in his “ Appeal from the 
new Whigs to the Old,” gives the clue to 





the source from which the modern pam- 
phleteer derived his inspiration : — 


The French Constitution says, that the 
right of war and of peace is in the nation. 
Where else should it reside but in those who 
pay the expense? 

In England this right is said to reside ina 
metaphor, shown at the Tower for sixpence or 
a shilling apiece: so are the lions; and it 
would be a step nearer reason to say it resided 
in them, for any inanimate metaphor is no 
more thana hat oracap. We can all see the 
absurdity of worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, 
or Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image; but why 
do men continue to practise themselves the 
absurdities they despise in others? 


Under these circumstances we thought 
that it was time to insist upon the fact, 
that the constitution of England is nota 
republic but a monarchy ; and nota merely 
elective, but an hereditary monarchy, in 
which the person of the monarch is an 
important element. We sought therefore 
to show in our article, in the first place, the 
legal limits of the royal prerogative, and 
in the second place the different constitu- 
tional changes which have affected the 
relations between the sovereign and the 
people. We hoped that every intelligent 
reader would have gathered from what we 
said, that, while steadfastly maintaining 
the royal prerogative, we recognized the 
supremacy of the national will. “Had 
the queen,” we said, “ after her accession, 
been inclined, like George III., when he 
first made Pitt minister, to use her influ- 
ence against the majority elected by the 
nation, she would clearly have been guilty 
of unconstitutional conduct.” * We em- 
brace, in the most unqualified sense, the 
views of Burke on the sovereignty of pub- 
lic opinion, and though we have recently 
quoted his golden words, they are so illus- 
trative of our present argument that we 
will repeat them : — 


When great multitudes act together, under 
that discipline of nature [¢.e. natural aristoc- 
racy], I recognize the Peort®. I acknowl- 
edge something that perhaps equals, and ought 
always to guide, the sovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand 
chorus of national harmony ought to have a 
mighty and decisive influence. 


But where is this “ national harmony ” 
to be found? Not certainly in the pas- 


* We did not mean to imply by this that George III. 
was then guilty of unconstitutional conduct. On the 
contrary, the results of the dissolution clearly showed 
that the Parliament did not represent the opinion of 
the nation. But since the Reform Bill of 1832 public 
= has accurately reflected itself in Parliament at 
all stages of its existence. 
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sions of rival parties, blinded to the gen- 
eral interest by their eagerness to triumph 
over their opponents. Not inthe mechan- 
ical resolutions of packed or tumultuary 
public meetings. Not in the conflicting 
utterances of the daily press, which reflect 
with such vividness of color the passing 
impressions of the moment. Public opin- 
jon is none of these, though it is made up 
of allof them. The only real and consti- 
tutional exponent of the mind of the peo- 
ple of England is the general sense of 
Parliament. Possessing, as it does, the 
power over the public purse, and the means 
of displacing any ministry by a vote of 
censure, it is well able to protect the na- 
tion against rash or ambitious adventures 
on the part of government. This is the 
true meaning of Parliamentary control. 
But the controlling power of Parliament 
does not imply, as its flatterers pretend, a 
right of Parliament, and especially of the 
House of Commons, to conduct the for- 
eign policy of the country. It is a wise 
and happy provision of the constitution, 
which places the issues of peace and war, 
and the power of treaty-making, in the 
prerogative of the crown. We endeavored 
to prove in our article that the principle of 
England’s policy, based upon her geo- 
graphical position, her free institutions, 
and her extended empire, was one and 
unchangeable. The history of the Cri- 
mean war, and still more the experience of 
the last three years, show to what dangers 
the country would be exposed if the appli- 
cation of this principle lay in that part of 
the cofstitution which by nature was most 
given to change. As it is, it lies with the 
crown, exercised through its ministers, 
who are responsible to Parliament. And 
for this reason, amidst the passions, the 
distractions, and the misrepresentations 
with which the session of 1878 opened, 
we appealed to the people “ to have confi- 
dence in their sovereign.” 

English good sense will decide whether 
such principles as those advocated in our 
article are a danger to the constitution. 
That they are a danger to any democratic 
or oligarchical theory of the constitution, 
we do not pretend to deny. And there- 


fore we can quite understand why the £d- | & 


inburgh Review should resolve to regard 
them with an air of contemptuous defi- 
ance. 


Since these extraordinary pretensions have 
been put forward [says the “ reviewer,’’] and 
made the subject of a formal declaration of 
principles by the ieading organ of the Tory 

arty, we cannot hesitate to accept the chal- 
enge, and to vindicate as forcibly as we can 





the true doctrines of the Whig party and of 
our Parliamentary Constitution. 


“The Whig party!” There’s the rub. 
For our contemporary proceeds with amia- 
ble naiveté: — 


We submit that the first object of the Lib- 
eral party under such circumstances should be 
a riddance of Tory government. 


It is a fixed idea in the mind of the 
Whigs, which no experience can modify, 
that they made the English constitution in 
1688, and that therefore they alone have 
the right to govern under it. History 
shows to what lengths this belief will lead 
them, not only in seeking to deprive the 
sovereign of his constitutional preroga- 
tive, but in encroaching on the indepen- 
dence of Parliament. In the conflict 
between the king and the Whigs in 1784, 
Fox sought to take from the monarch his 
right of dismissing his ministers, of dis- 
solving Parliament, and of creating peers. 
On the other hand, when the question of 
the regency arose, and there was a debate 
as to the powers which Parliament should 
confer on the regent, Fox, in the expec- 
tation of favors to come, contended that 
the powers usually exercised by the king 
were, urider the circumstances, secured to 
the heir apparent by hereditary right. A 
century of political life has made no dif- 
ference in the character of the Whigs. 
The chief organ of the party which, when 
last in power, abolished the purchase sys- 
tem by royal warrant over the heads of the 
House of Lords, now objects to the exer- 
cise by her Majesty of her constitutional 
prerogative because her advisers are 
Tories ! 

Let us see, then, what are “the true 
doctrines of the Whig party and of our 
Parliamentary constitution: ” — 


A limited monarchy is not fitted to encounter 
the shock of public opinion, and it is not by 
converting a limited into an unlimited mon- 
archy that the inroads of democracy can be 
stayed. The power of the crown may be en- 
hanced for the time by the ability or the popu- 
larity of the sovereign ; but inasmuch as wise 
and good kings are only happy accidents, a 
free people seek and find the best security for 
ood government in representative institutions, 
Consistently with these arrangements, the ex- 
ecutive power is lodged in a minister or sub- 
king, who does the work, and is directly re- 
sponsible to the Parliament, from which he 
has indirectly derived his appointment. 


It would be difficult to include in so 
small a space a larger number of false or 
irrelevant propositions. We are not aware 
that anybody wishes to convert a limited 
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into an unlimited monarchy. The powers 
of the English crown do not vary with the 
character of the monarch; they are part 
of the English constitution. The charac- 
ter of the monarch, however, does vary; 
therefore, says the Edinburgh Reviewer, a 
free people finds its best security for good 
government in representative institutions. 
That is as much as to say that the crown 
is not a representative institution. But, 
by the constitution, the king of England 
is the representative of his country, before 
foreign powers, in all matters relating to 
war, peace, and treaties. Moreover, as 
the symbol of the unity and _ historical 
continuity of the nation’s life, the sovereign 
is what the prince consort called him — 
“the representative of the institutions of 
the country.” This view of his position 
of course does not commend itself to the 
Edinburgh Review, which finds the best 
representative of the country in its “sub. 
king,” whose authority it holds to be prac- 
tically delegated to him by Parliament. 
We have heard of bishops-suffragan, and 
deputy-lieutenants, and under-sheriffs, but 
what is a sub-king ? and what evidence is 
there that power has ever been delegated 
by Parliament to this anomalous creature ? 
Will our contemporary refer us to the opin- 
ions of those who conducted the impeach- 
ment of Sacheverell?* We imagine not 
But it quotes a passage from Hallam 
respecting the principles of the Revolution 
of 1688, as if it finally decided the point 
in favor of its own theory ¢ It is difficult, 
however, to understand what comfort 
Hallam’s remarks can convey to the heart 
of the L£dinburgh Review. They cer- 
tainly advance no principle with which we 
are at all disposed to quarrel. That the 
succession to the throne after the vacancy 
created by the disappearance of James II. 
was determined by Parliament, is beyond 
dispute; nor was this a novel precedent in 
English history. Henry IV., a tolerably 
strong monarch, had no better right to the 
throne than the consent of the people rep- 
resented in Parliament. Her Majesty, as 
Hallam says, derives her right to exercise 
her prerogative from the Convention of 
1688. But that fact merely touches her 
right as against any rival claimant; it may 
serve to remind her of the fate of mon- 
archs who encroach on their subjects? lib- 
erties; but it throws no light on her 
relation to the mysterious potentate, the 
*sub-king,” who appears to command the 
loyalty of the modern Whigs. We feel 


* See Burke’s Appeal from the New Whigs to the 


+ Hallam’s Constitutional History, vol. iii., p. go. 





very sure that, were Hallam still alive, his 
strong and solid understanding, notwith- 
standing his Whig opinions, would regard 
with amusement, and perhaps a slight 
mixture of pity, the motions of Mr. Dill- 
wyn, the pamphlets of “ Verax,” and the 
Jeremiads of the Edinburgh Review.” 
And we are equally sure that the historian, 
whose researches showed him that every- 
thing in our constitution “ seemed to grow 
out of the monarchy,” would find nothing 
unconstitutional in the recommendation of 
“loyalty and attachment to the sovereign 
as the representative of the institutions of 
the country.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE KIRK OF FEARNAVOIL PREACHED 
VACANT. — OLD FACES. 


SEED-TIME and harvest came and went 
in Fearnavoil as elsewhere. Again and 
again winter powdered white the venerable 
heads of Ben Voil and the Tuaidh, and 
hung with icicles the swift waters of the 
Fearn. Fearnavoil faces vanished from 
kirk and market, middle-aged people were 
growing old, and the boys and girls of the 
past were being promoted into the young 
men and women —standing where two 
roads met, ready to become the new ac- 
tors in the constantly recurring life-drama 
which, though the curtain never falls on 
its scenes, is not always pregnant with pas- 
sion and tumult, but has its human calms 
succeeding its human storms, its reigns of 
peace after its reigns of terror. 

Such an interval of quiet succeeded the 
crisis in Unah Macdonald’s history. The 
nine days’ — which were so many months’ 
wonder in Fearnavoil came naturally to an 
end. The public mind in the country was 
lulled by the serenity of every-day life, and 
diverted by the trifles which yet have 
their every-day importance. No doubt 
the circumstance of nothing remarkable 
taking place in the years which followed 
the famous year of the fatal assault on 
poor Donald Drumchatt on his wedding 
morning, and the subsequent trial for mur- 
der of Lord Moydart’s friend, Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s young English lover, caused 
Unah’s story to stand out distinctly in the 
dearth of adventure which surrounded it. 
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Still the story had drifted in some measure 
into the background of the popular imagi- 
nation, which is always clamoring for the 
last event to fill the foreground, and had 
acquired something of the dwindling but 
more correct proportions, the cooler grey 
tone and more tender grace of distance. 
Even the Hopkinses would no longer feel 
altogether shocked by being brought into 
social relations with the heroine of such a 
story. 

These tranquil years had not been with- 
out their boon to Unah and her father. At 
first, certainly, the years dawned dimly on 
desolation. But the time and the condi- 
tions have never existed when light has 
not arisen for the righteous. It may bea 
pale light like that of moonlight; but 
moonlight has its transcendental charm. 
It may be life in the shade, but there are 
characters like plants, which contract no 
poison, only gather and diffuse the greater 
fragrance because of the gloom. 

Unah and her father found their rest 
and in time their contentment, in their 
faith, their patience, their love of God’s 
word, and works, and ways; of all the peo- 
ple in the parish they were the two who, in 
their retiring modesty, were mest full of 
worship and duty. Next to their higher 
service, they were devoted to each other ; 
and, though they withdrew, with one ac- 
cord, after their troubles, from what might 
be called society in Fearnavoil, they re- 
mained always a kindly man and woman 
among their kind, with cordial interest in, 
and hep for, their neighbors. They 
recovered their zest for the study of na- 
ture, and kept it to the end. How could 
they fail to find some glory and sweetness 
in life, long before the kirk of Fearnavoil 
was preached vacant? That did not hap- 
pen in any harsh or untimely manner. 
True, Farquhar Macdonald was not far 
advanced in years, but in his faithful visit- 
ing and ministrations in a northern parish 
containing a wide extent of mountain and 
moor, he had led, in addition to the life of 
the study and pulpit, the very different life 
— exposed and toilsome, of a country 
doctor. He was weather-worn and prema- 
turely old as well as exhausted, when he 
caught the cold which so quickly and 
easily loosened the cords of life. There 
was nothing violent in the process — he 
was a shock of corn fully ripe, and he 
regarded himself as mercifully dealt with, 
to be called away so gently. He was 
ready to die, as such simple, manly men 
generally are. He had done his best to 
have Ludovic Macdonald, Saonach, chosen 
as his successor. Ludovic had grace and 





goodness, he had also the Gaelic, and he 
knew and was known to the people. 
There might be those among them who 
would crave novelty, less unsubstantial 
social claims than Ludovic’s, and an ab- 
sence of necessity on the part of the 
future minister, before he became a pro- 
bationer, to take the harvest in order to 
enable him to get through with his studies. 
But Mr.. Macdonald, either because he 
was himself a gentleman or in spite of it, 
according to the sense in which one re- 
gards that title, regarded the discipline in 
quite another light, and was inclined to 
hold it a fine beginning. He trusted that 
Ludovic Saonach’s advantages would far 
counterbalance any objections to him as 
the presentee to the living. 

Mr. Macdonald had been freed from 
anxiety with regard to a provision for 
Unah when she became Mrs. Macdonald 
of Drumchatt. He had even allowed her 
to employ part of the jointure, which at 
the best was in accordance with the old 
ideas of the limited requirements of the 
widow of a Highland laird, but which 
seemed an ample income in unworldly 
eyes, to relieve him and benefit her broth- 
ers. These young Macdonalds in the 
colonies had not been money-making men, 
and in place of acquiring fortunes they had 
needed assistance. This their father could 
only render them by burdening his little 
patrimony of Craigdhbu. The borrowed 
money ate up the profits of the Highland 
farm, and weighed upon its owner’s mind 
till there was some reluctant talk of his 
selling the place, which he had the power 
todo. Then Unah persuaded him to per- 
mit her to set apart an annual sum for the 
discharge of the debt and the preservation 
of the cld inheritance to her brother. It 
might have been a weakness in both, but 
the Highland hearts clung to the native 
soil, and grudged its alienation from their 
kindred. Unah was unaffectedly grateful 
for the power of sparing her father the 
wrench to every instinct and association 
which would have been implied in the sale 
of the moorlands that maintained a herd or 
two of cattle and a flock of sheep, in addi- 
tion to deer and grouse; where had stood 
in its day the long, one-storied, thatch house 
with suites of rooms opening the one from 
the other—French fashion—in which 
Highland matrons had spun and sung, 
and Highland dhunniewassels had met to 
talk over the last foray or hunting expedi- 
tion with the politics of the chief in rela- 
tion to the schemes of Mar or of Lovat. 
She was glad with a tremulous gladness 
that she had gratified even a wistful fancy 
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of her father’s, when the time — from 
which she had shrunk inexpressibly, ar- 
rived, that the two friends must part, and 
Unah stand alone of all her family in Fear- 
navoil and the country. She did stand 
alone of her house, in the strength that 
was given her, well-nigh impossible as the 
act had been in anticipation. She did not 
even sink down, passive and helpless, with 
the sense that her work was over and her 
world empty. Such had not been her 
father’s teaching, which was still sounding 
in her ears and nerving her to endurance 
and exertion. 

She was still a young woman whose life 
might have been in the midsummer of its 
beauty — a sheltered life, and one into the 
lap of which all womanly delights might 
have been cast in lavish abundance, when, 
like Naomi, she knew herself stripped bare 
of all natural protection and tie of blood. 
It was for her, and not an older woman, 
to close her father’s eyes, to take her 
brother’s place in granting interviews to 
servants and strangers in the piteous ar- 
rangements for the funeral, and the dreary 
consideration of what was to be done in 
the future. She had to represent all who 
were far away, in appearing in the kirk in 
the old pew, where she had no companions 
save the servants in their group at the 
farther end, when the minister’s pulpit was 
occupied by one of his brethren of the 
presbytery. She had to listen with a 
strange sense of the novelty of the dis- 
course, though it was her own father’s 
funeral sermon, containing the elaborate 
record of his ministry and a solemn tes- 
timony to his worth, which drew tears from 
many of the parishioners’ eyes — some of 
them old eyes, rarely wet, but failed to 
bring moisture into the heavy eyes of the 
daughter. 

Unah had to gather together her private 
possessions, and quit the manse with Jenny 
Reach, to repair to the nearest little High- 
land town, where she could find a house 
and a style of living suitable to her limited 
income. She was not a very enterprising 
young woman, though she was not reduced 
to the condition of half ludicrous, half- 
pathetic middle-aged timidity and igno- 
rance which her mother had once depre- 
cated for her. 

Jenny was the sole retainer left to Unah. 
Malise Gow had died some time before. 
He did not get over the shock of his mis- 
‘tress’s death. He would never allow that 
she had fallen from her high place among 
the saints, but he was intensely mortified 
that she had not delivered a conclusive 
testimony to her spiritual rank. Unah 
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had scrupled to take Jenny from the posi- 
tion of comparative dignity and ease which 
she had filled in a country house like the 
manse, to sink into an elderly maid-of-all- 
work in a small house in Balvaid. But 
Jenny was changed, like so much besides. 
There were lines — that time did not alto- 
gether account for—in her smooth fore- 
head, and she was much less fresh and 
buxom for her years. She, too, had never 
altogether recovered from the disturbance 
to her ideas caused by the conduct of her 
“family” under their troubles. Jenny’s 
very incapacity to fathom Mrs. Macdon- 
ald’s sorrow unto death, and Unah’s fidel- 
ity to sorrow of another kind, had made an 
impression on the woman which she could 
not entirely shake off. She was not the 
confident, comfortable, easy-tempered per- 
son she had been. She had learnt self- 
distrust, her self-content was shaken, and 
she was apt to be querulous, not knowing 
what to do with these new high-flown 
notions which haunted her. 

But she had also become capable of 
nobler impulses. She was disgusted in- 
stead of complacently contemptuous when 
poor Malise heaped upon her extravagant 
compliments for her last attentions. “ You 
have been a better man than I have been 
a woman, you silly body, for all your silli- 
ness and your scrapes, and though I would 
not have a gift of you,” she burst out in 
contradiction. She rebutted furiously Mr. 
Macdonald’s mild advice administered to 
her one day, when she was unconsciously 
betraying her earlier scepticism with re- 
gard to higher principles and nobler prac- 
tices. “Jenny, my woman, you should not 
doubt Christianity or Christian actions 
simply because of the stunted stature of 
the Christians you may have happened to 
know. It should be enough for you that 
there was one perfect man,” he had said. 

“Did I ever pretend there was aught 
stunted in your spiritual stature, minister, 
unless it were stuntedness in malice? But 
I'll never think that again from this day,” 
cried Jenny vindictively. 

And now Jenny took it so completely as 
a matter of course that her lot should be 
linked with Unah’s humbler fortunes that 
Unah in the end acquiesced without a pro- 
test. She felt thankful to have an old 
home face by her still, though she was 
aware she must pay for the privilege in 
bearing what had become the uncertainty 
of Jenny’s mood and humor, added to her 
old freedom of speech and cool philosophy. 

Unah was in mourning for her father 
when she became a householder in Bal- 
vaid — a town which was chiefly remarka- 
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ble for the steepness of its streets, the 
primitive architecture of its houses, the 
magnificence of the views which its back 
windows furnished, with the lateness in 
season, and the general smallness and 
prickliness of the produce of its gardens. 
But she soon ascertained that even in her 
mourning she could not, without serious 
offence, decline to enter into the little vis- 
iting circle hospitably thrown open to her, 
in the same manner that she and her father 
had been permitted to withdraw from all 
save parish visiting at Fearnavoil. Those 
neighborly neighbors, with their old-fash- 
ioned punctiliousness and friendliness, con- 
sisted of the clergyman, the medical man, 
and the local agent for the neighboring 
great laird, the widows and the * maiden 
daughters ” of smaller lairds, and a retired 
officer or two with their families who had 
found their way back to their native burgh 
town in the Highlands. 

Unah made a virtue of necessity, and 
accepted all advances in the spirit in which 
they were offered. She had the wisdom 
to see that the time had come for another 
alteration in her mode of life, for the put- 
ting away of later habits with their sur- 
roundings, and the resuming of the ordi- 
nary customs of her years and condition, 
though she did not cease to wear black 
after the period of outward mourning for 
her father was at an end. In fact, she had 
worn black ever since she was a widow, 
though she had discarded the widow’s cap 
— ill-matched with golden instead of silver 
hair. But how could she walk abroad in 
bright colors when she knew very well she 
was still pointed out to strangers as the 
woman whose husband on their wedding 
morning had received his death-blow — 
dealt by the hand of her lover — that lover 
who was still suffering the penalty of his 
crime? How could she remember and 
pray for Frank Tempest, as she had never 
in all these years failed to remember and 
pray for him, and at the same time appear, 
even to herself, dressed like happy women 
who had never known care, who had not 
proved the bane of those who loved them? 

A change of scene, in spite of the sad- 
ness of its cause, was good for Unah, and 
so was the renewal of common obligations. 
She wondered at herself for the interest 
which she began to take in her quaint lit- 
tle house and garden, for the pleasure with 
which she looked at the Balvaid range of 
mountains which did not include Ben Voil 
or the Tuaidh among their peaks, for the 
gratification with which she accepted the 
tender respect and the cordial considera- 
tion of the old gentlemen and ladies of 





the town, and the shy reverence of its 
young people. She asked herself if the 
spirits of her father and mother watched 
over her, making old men and women 
fatherly and motherly, and her own gener- 
ation like younger brothers and sisters or 
elder nephews and nieces to her in her 
solitude ; or was it simply that God tem- 
pered the wind to the shorn lamb? 

There was something which marked out 
Unah from all other young women, to 
those who were acquainted with her at 
Balvaid, something that can best be ex- 

ressed as a kind of halo investing its ob- 
ject. If such a halo had existed from the 
date of her widowhood, it must have 
proved injurious to the simplest, sincerest 
woman in the world, impairing her sim- 
plicity and affecting her with self-con- 
sciousness. If it continued long to crown 
her, it could hardiy fail — since mortals are 
fallible — to become hurtful. But the fact 
of a prophet’s having no honor in his own 
country had saved Unah’s extraordinary 
misfortunes from rendering her an extraor- 
dinary person in her father’s parish, where 
she had grown up, even thougn in her 
girlhood there had been a foreshadowing 
of an exceptional destiny for her. And 
the subtle homage she received so soon as 
she went to Balvaid might not last long 
enough to become an unwholesome atmo- 
sphere for her, while in its first delicate 
incense — which was too intangible for her 
to recognize and reject—it lent her an 
additional charm, all the more exquisite 
that it was in its nature transitory and 
attended with danger. 

Time passed, till one day, just when 
spring was merging into early summer, 
Unah was standing at the front window of 
her sitting-room, looking down on a Cart- 
ful of bark being driven leisurely up the 
narrow street, when she remarked a 
barouche with two ladies condemned igno- 
miniously to follow the cart. Barouches 
were not so plentiful in Balvaid before 
August as not to furnish ground for idle 
speculation, and Unah had ample time to 
examine the occupants of the carriage 
before she suddenly turned round to Jenny, 
who happened to be in the room, moving 
about on her hands and knees smoothing 
out the carpet, “ Look, Jenny!” cried 
Unah, with a little natural excitement. 
“ Why, it is Lady Jean, and | believe there 
is Laura Hopkins sitting beside her!” 

*And what for not? The ladies — 
they were not too good for this world; 
and they may as well be showing off their 
bravery in Balvaid Street,” Jenny went on 
to remark a little sourly, while she rose 















and looked out from behind her mistress, 
“as on Earnknapp or by the Loch of the 
Sealchie,” naming two of the wildest, 
remotest spots in her recollection. The 
woman’s nature was out of joint, and in 
its general disorder it offended her to see 
other women enjoy luxuries which her mis- 
tress could not command. 

By this time Unah had drawn back with 
a quick overpowering realization of all that 
had come to pass since those old faces 
appeared before her. For the Moydarts 
had not come to Castle Moydart the 
autumn after Frank Tempest’s trial, and 
early in the following year Lady Jean had 
married. As for the Hopkinses, they had 
sold the Trean when Mr. Hopkins was too 
infirm to avail himself of the restorative 
properties in the Highland air; and before 
then the ladies of the family had made no 
objection to the withdrawal of the manse 
family from county society. 

But Unah had been seen and recognized 
prior to her retreat from her post of ob- 
servation. Lady Jean signalled her coach- 
man to stop, alighted, made her companion 
get down also, and in three minutes was 
in the little drawing-room. “ Unah Mac- 
donald,” Lady Jean said, “how could you 
think of escaping me? If I had known 
you were within ten miles of Balvaid 
Lodge, where we only arrived last night, 
and which Hugh has taken till we get our 
own place made a little more habitable and 
less picturesque, I should have considered 
the inducement worth double the rent, and 
more than equivalent for the deficient 
nurseries and pantries and limited stable 
accommodation which the maids and men 
have already found out. Here is Laura 
Hopkins dying to meet you again, only it 
is not as Laura Hopkins that she comes. 
You know, of course, that she has been 
Mrs. Lacy Sutton for an age ; and she has 
been so good as to run away from London 
just now to visit us, because we have not 
gone to town this season, and she is to 
join Mr. Sutton in his yacht in the 
autumn.” 

Laura had in the end married, happily 
enough, a sprig of the aristocracy and a 
member of the Moydart set, But so in- 
veterate proved the old aspiring middle- 
class woman’s uncertainty of her footing, 
and dread of compromising it by commit- 
ting herself to any decided course of 
action, that even in Lady Jean’s company 
and fortified by her example, doubt 
checked any stirring of curiosity, and 
chilled all warmth of kindliness and pity 
that might otherwise have been aroused in 
Laura Sutton’s heart by an unexpected 
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encounter with a companion of her girl- 
hood. She was certainly not dying to 
meet Unah again, and she had no sympa- 
thy with Lady Jean’s subsequent raptures 
over the establishment as well as over its 
mistress. “If it had been my fate to live 
‘a lone woman,” if that tiresome fellow 
Hugh had not come in my way and spoiled 
my vocation, J] should have retired to a 
little town like Balvaid and set up in such 
a dear little house, just big enough to hold 
me and my maid — what does a reasonable 
woman want with more than one maid ?— 
and taken my stand for dignity and con- 
sideration on my own merits. A refined 
simplicity is hardly possible now, which is 
a great pity. One great advantage which 
it has is, that it is safe from vulgar imita- 
tion. Soon there will be no refuge for us 
from the multitude who follow and parody 
us —rendering us detestable in our own 
eyes, except in a little judicious austerity 
carried into our ménages.” 

It must be said for Lady Jean that 
though she was careless as ever in her 
freedom of speech, she had no intention 
of being impertinent. Neither was she 
consciously hypocritical when, as a pros- 
perous woman in every respect, she 
leaned back in her well-appointed carriage, 
on her return to her country house, with 
its manifold life, its all-pervading luxury 
and perfection of service, and coveted 
Unah’s lot in its destitution of family ties, 
and what formed, even to the minister’s 
daughter, the discipline and self-denial of 
her home. Lady Jean was as sincere as 
she had been in her esthetic partiality for 
walking in boots studded with freuachens, 
and for eating oat cakes in the past. 

“But Mrs. Macdonald is not old,” ob- 
jected Laura, not sharing the admiration, 
and not knowing very well what to say. 

“ No, that is the best of it,” said Lady 
Jean rather vaguely. “She is the most 
beautiful — that is not the right epithet — 
the loveliest woman I ever saw. No won- 
der that she turned poor Frank Tempest’s 
head in the old days,” and Lady Jean be- 
came silent and pensive. She had alluded 
to a subject generally avoided between the 
two ladies because of its hopeless painful- 
ness, and since the one had never forgiven 
the other for her feelings or lack of feel- 
ings on the occasion of the trial. 

But now the ice was broken, Laura had 
a question to put with some interest at 
last, though also with hesitation. “Is he 
out ?” she asked, with a little apprehension 
of the consequences of her inquiry, and not 
able to put it less abruptly or more eu- 
phemistically. 
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“Of course,” answered Lady Jean 
coldly, “the term of his sentence is past, 
and you may be sure there was a modifi- 
cation of the original sentence in consider- 
ation of his unexceptionable behavior,” 
she explained a little more cordially ; “he 
was such a nice fellow, poor dear Frank! 
even chaplains and turnkeys must have 
found that out for themselves. But it was 
fortunate —to prevent any accusation of 
undue favor to him, either in the House or 
elsewhere — that he did not succeed to the 
Wiltshire estates till six months ago. Mr. 
Knightley-Delaval has been dead these 
four years. But Lady Sophia, who was 
the heiress, survived him till last Octo- 
ber.” 

“And has Mr. Tempest come into the 
estates after all?” cried Laura, with still 
livelier interest. ‘ Will he be taken back 
into society, and exercise the influence of a 
great squire? You used to say his grand- 
father’s or great-great-grandfather’s title 
would be revived for him. Is it possible 
that a condemned criminal may live to be- 
come a peer?” The question was a most 
perplexing one to Laura. 

“Why not?” demanded Lady Jean 
sharply. “ You would not have him first 
punished and then called upon to forfeit 
his inheritance —that would indeed be 
punishing him twice over, which is not 
English law. Besides, all criminality is 
not infamy, which deprives a man of his 
rights of citizenship and titles ol honor, 
and forbids him to hold a commission or 
fill a situation of trust. Yet even such 
forfeitures have been set aside in the 
offender’s lifetime. Do you know, Laura 
Sutton, there was a gallant old peer in the 
last generation, who, though he had cov- 
ered his service and country with glory, 
was, on scant evidence, found guilty of 
plain roguery. He suffered imprisonment, 
was degraded from the service he had 
helped to render invincible, and his banner 
as a Knight of the Bath was torn from its 
place in St. George’s Chapel ; but he lived 
to receive what people called a pardon, and 
to be restored to his rank as an officer, 
though in what spirit he took the compen- 

sation I cannot tell you. What is of more 
consequence to Frank than any revival ofa 
title, he must assume the name of Delaval. 
There is no necessity for his bearing that 
of Tempest any longer ; in fact, he cannot 
retain it alone and hold the estate.” 

“Then will he be just as he was be- 
fore ?” said Julia, still wonderingly, in spite 
of Lady Jean’s confident assertions — the 
result of her familiarity with her side of the 


“T should think not,” exclaimed Lady 
Jean, turning round upon her examiner 
with all the inconsistency of a sudden col- 
lapse in her turn, and in high disdain at 
being brought to sucha pass. “ Do you 
know what you are saying, Laura, that you 
can suppose such a thing? Oh, dear, 
dear! he has never been down to the 
Priory since he came into possession, 
Some of his friends think he will never 
take his own. It wil) reinain useless, or be 
made ducks and drakes of by agents. The 
fine old place will be occupied by stran- 
ers, or suffered to falltoruin. He has not 
aced one of his friends. He stays abroad; 
and even there he leads the life of a re- 
cluse, a hypochondriac — he who was so 
frank and manly. But don’t let us speak 
of it, for it is too sad. I am not able to 
bear it.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


*T saw my Jamie’s wraith, 
For himse/’ it could na be.”” 

UnaAH had to undergo the frequent 
sight of these old faces, and the resumption 
of her acquaintance with Lady Jean, who 
had been from the first too honest to fail 
to acknowledge that Unah was bearing her 
full share of the penalty she had helped to 
incur. In addition, Lady Jean was too 
proud in every sense to dream for a mo- 
ment of deserting any friend she had ever 
owned, because that friend’s means had 
become narrower than they were wont to 
be—even if there had not been a racy 
attraction in the narrowness, to an inde- 
pendent, speculative spirit. 

An inevitable result of the reunion was 
the bringing back of the incidents of one 
eventful period of Unah’s life with start- 
ling freshness to her mind. 

But time had done its good physician’s 
work in healing desperate wounds and 
withdrawing the poisoned sting from 
regret. Unah could bear to look back 
after seven years were past. She had not 
so much as heard of Frank Tempest in 
the interval; but she had believed de- 
voutly her father’s assurance that even 
after such a fall, and with whatever de- 
graded associates, there must still be the 
chance afforded him, if he would but avail 
himself of it, of recovering some remnant 
of what he had lost. He had been so 
young and brave ; and he had friends who 
were not condemned to leave him to his 
fate. She could trust that he had borne 
the brunt of his sentence, and that in the 
very courageous endurance of it, some of 
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its horror had been dispelled, so that 
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gradually the fierceness of the storm had 
abated, light had arisen in the darkness, 
and hope returned to him also, even be- 
fore he came back to the world. And now 
at last it was a comfort to her, like the 
relief from an incubus which had been 
weighing her to the ground during all these 
woful years, that by this time, undoubtedly, 
he was free and restored in a measure to 
his place and his people. 

In these late spring and early summer 
days — broad in light, buoyant and exhila- 
rating in air, as only the days of a northern 
summer can be, Unah could not be very 
sad, nay she was glad, though it was with 
a subdued gladness, for the lover she 
should never see again, as he might not 
be glad for himself. 

Another consequence of the time and 
the circumstances was that Unah felt a 
restless longing, to which she yielded at 
last, to revisit Fearnavoil, the scene of her 
story, and to stand again by her father 
and mother and Donald Drumchatt’s 
graves. The last was a pious token of 
remembrance of the dead which she would 
not only be warranted in showing, but 
which in that primitive region she would 
be fully expected to fufil. 

There was always a welcome for Unah 
* at the manse of Fearnavoil, where Ludovic 
Saonach reigned in her father’s stead. 
He was too true a man for his promotion 
to have impaired the sort of chivalrous 
respect with which he had been wont to 
view his minister and patron’s daugh- 
ter. He had married a little English gov- 
erness, to whom such an establishment as 
he could offer was dignity and indepen- 
dence, who looked up loyally enough to 
him as her philosopher and guide in his 
own peculiar sphere, while she was his 
mirror of manners in her special depart- 
ment. Perhaps her behavior to the old 
minister’s daughter belonged rather to the 
latter, than to the former side of her expe- 
rience. Mrs. Ludovic was a little too 
commonplace, too like Laura Hopkins in 
her very virtues, not to have a certain dis- 
trust of a woman who, though she had 
married the laird of Drumchatt, had yet 
contrived to do very badly for herself. 
But Ludovic was sufficiently master in his 
own manse, and possessed enough in- 
fluence over his wife, to check the appear- 
ance of the incipient objections in any 
tangible form, so Mrs. Ludovic, though 
she did not hold the same exalted opinion 
of Mrs. Macdonald, Drumchatt, which her 
husband held, and did not believe that 
there could be nothing too good for the 
lady when she came as a guest to her old 





home, was still too womanly to draw down 
on her southern nurture the disastrous 
accusation of a failure in Highland hos- 
pitality. And Unah was grateful, and 
schooled herself not to think her mannerly 
little hostess a small person after Unah’s 
mother. 

Unah saw both Ben Voil and the 
Tuaidh in the green and brown, grey and 
white of their May sobriety of coioring, 
and the Fearn —as it happened with its 
waters shrunk in their channel and sub- 
dued in their song — before she went into 
the kirkyard of the hamlet, or had herself 
rowed to the island where Donald, the last 
of the direct line of Drumchatt, slept his 
long sleep among his clan. She walked 
as in her sleep down the straggling street 
of the hamlet, finding herself accosted at 
every door, and making slow progress. 
She visited the kirkyard and took her way 
over the turf— where only daisies blos- 
somed, by the side of the kirk, to the row 
of graves and headstones known as the 
“ Ministers’ Lair.” There the ministers of 
Fearnavoil kept each other company. The 
only laity admitted to their ranks were their 
faithful wives and their children who had 
died in early life. Ludovic Saonach, and 
not Unah, would be buried near her father 
and mother. But she was glad they were 
together. “In death they are not di- 
vided,” she said to herself, and there rose 
to her lips a verse of that sweetest song of 
wedded love, — 


John Anderson, my joe, John, 
We’ve climbed the hill thegither, 

And mony a happy day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither ; 

But now we’re tottering down, John, 
Yet hand in hand we’ll go, 

And we’ll rest thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my joe. 


Unah’s experience would be blank in 
comparison, but the generous daughter 
could rejoice that whereas her lap was 
empty, her father and mother’s had been 
ull. 

If the mountains only responded half 
sullenly to the season of birds and first 
flowers, and kept their royal robes for the 
fruitfulness of autumn, the pass itself was 
young, sweet, and gay with the season. 
The green of birch, and oak, and ash 
showed still tender in tint, and there was 
a predominance of white blossoms con- 
tending with the green leaves which had 
something of the effect of the winter snow, 
yet lingering on the riven sides of the 
mountains, only there was the difference 
between this snew of summer and the 
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snow of winter that there is between the 
whiteness of a wedding-gown and the 
whiteness of a shroud. The wild cherry- 
trees had not shaken off all their flakes, 
and already the hawthorns, rowans, and 
elder-bushes were beginning to bud into a 
white canopy overhead, while the sloe still 
stretched a white carpet under foot. 
There were lilac-streaked white wood-sor- 
rel, white anemones, and white flowers 
among the blue periwinkles and the last of 
the pale primroses, while there were white 
daisies innumerable starring the banks. 
The time of wild roses was not yet, but 
there were the long green buds, which 
ought to unfold — first into the crumpled- 
up, and then into the flat and saucer-like 
white and red dog-roses. . 

It was the jubilee of the birds. Mavis 
and merle, chaffinch and linnet were pip- 
ing in full chorus, leaving no pause to be 
filled up with the melancholy refrain : — 


Cha till, cha till, cha till sin tuille 
Gear thillis Macleod, cha till Mhic Chruimin, 


O never, never shall I return! 
Macleod may come back, but never Machrim- 
mon, 


which Unah had half dreaded to hear 
again, as she had so often heard it before, 
wailing through the pass. 

Unah could even look at Craig Crottach 
without flinching. “Ithas all been atoned 
for, the penalty is paid,” she said, as she 
stood in her black gown, with her hands 
loosely clasped together, looking up at the 
rock. “The remembrance of our story 
may remain —like that other story — 
haunting stone and bush, but we are recon- 
ciled to its spectres; and who knows but 
that a peaceful afternoon and evening may 
be in store for the one who has suffered 
the most?’ 

It was significant that Unah thought 
only of the afternoon and evening of life ; 
yet though the lightness of her heart had 
grown heavy in the fierceness of the bat- 
tle waged in the. noon of her days, troubles 
had not deprived her of the outward per- 
sonal youthfulness — more than was in due 
proportion to her years — which had always 
distinguished her fair, pale face, her bright 
hair, and her slight and supple figure. 
There is a dew of the morning which hangs 
undispersed about some men and women, 
and which has its origin in one of two 
quite opposite causes, either it comes of a 
good and gentle heart which suffers long 
and is kind, or else it springs from a cold 
and hard nature which no furnace heat will 
warm, and no torture wring. 

Unah sat again on the old tree-stump 





still in existence, with the decaying wood 
bound together and embroidered over bya 
thousand exquisite fibres of moss and 
lichens. It was there she had read of the 
brave young American girl fighting against 
desperate odds in the slave plantation 
amidst the cholera visitation. Years be- 
fore on the same spot she had read, with a 
blending of girlish indignation and remorse, 
the “Neaghan Caird,” the story of the 
young English girl who, caught by the 
romantic attributes of a Highland chief as 
they were contrasted with the tameness 
and artificiality of the figures moving in 
the London drawing-rooms of Aaron Hill’s 
day, rashly linked her fate with that of the 
stranger. And she awoke shivering from 
her dream to find herself ina wild and stern 
region, subjected to the neglect of her 
haughty hero and the insults of his kindred 
and clan, who dubbed the rich goldsmith’s 
heiress “the tinker’s daughter” —till at 
last she perished under the barbarous or- 
deal inflicted to test the meek courage — 
the portion of the martyr. Times and 
people had changed, but still the north had 
its strange fascination and its deadly peril 
for the south. 

There Unah had seen the fisher hover- 
ing on the brink of the Clerk’s Pool, and 
started up to warn him back from the 
treacherous river. But she had led him 
unwittingly into a maze from which there 
was no extrication, till the victim was 
bruised and racked, body and soul. As 
she roamed idly about the familiar place, 
she went down among the hazels and 
alders to the edge of the Fearn, and looked 
into the water. She stood a few minutes 
perfectly still, contemplating, not the eddy- 
ing pool itself, but a sheltered reach of 
the river which turned aside and rested in 
its headlong career before it plunged foam- 
ing into the depth beneath. She saw her 
own face and figure reflected in the clear 
brown mirror. Her heart was beating 
calmly in her bosom. After long strug- 
gles she had recovered serenity. There 
was no whirl in her brain, no mist before 
her eyes. What madness then came to 
her to make her heart first Lound wildly 
and next stand still, which nailed her feet 
to the ground? 

She had been turning away with a half- 
formed plaintive jest at herself, as ata 
foolishly old Narcissus who should know 
better than be caught by his own image in 
the flood, when it appeared to her that an- 
other face and figure — the pale ghost of 
one she had known and loved — was visi- 
ble for an instant looking over her shoul- 
der into the water. In another moment 
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the vision had fled, but she remained riv- 
eted to the spot—she could not move, 
she could hardly breathe under the delu- 
sion which had taken possession of her. 

When at length she summoned up all 
the firmness she could command and com- 
pelled herself to look round, there was no 
one within sight or sound. The slight 
stirring of the leaves and boughs might 
very well be caused by the wind. She 
would have paid no heed to the motion if 
she had perceived it before. She had not 
heard the approach or the retreat of foot- 
steps, yet again their soft echo on the mossy 
path might easily have been lost to an in- 
attentive ear filled with the rush of the 
water. 

It was just possible that some ordinary 
fisher, whether he were a stranger to her 
or not, had come and gone without caring 
to disturb her; and her excited fancy, as 
it caught involuntarily a trace of the pass- 
er-by, was capable of playing her a foolish 
trick. Such a prank is within the experi- 
ence of most people when a preoccupied 
man or woman happens to cross before a 
mirror, and, half without knowing it, ob- 
serves some common object thrown back 
from the polished surface; then the trai- 
tress fancy, with her magic, will convertina 
moment the empty mantle hanging on the 
door into acloaked burglar, stealthily lurk- 
ing there, or the picture on the wall which 
gives the lineaments of some worthy of 
another country and age, into the living 
presence of the next-door neighbor of to- 
day. 

Or it might have been the merest day- 
dream without any conceivable origin. 
The return to old, overwhelming associa- 
tions had proved too much for Unah, even 
when her heart was at unison with itself, 
when she was in the open air and the sun- 
shine. If so, there was danger which must 
be strenuously resisted in the illusion pro- 
duced by the scene. 

But reason as Unah strove to do, she 
was scared and agitated, and hurried back 
as precipitately as in the sweet trouble of 
her youth, to her refuge in the manse. 

Unah had an appointment which she 
was forced to keep, later in the day, with 
the man in charge of the ferry to the Mac- 
donalds’ burial-place. When he left his 
work of cutting peats in the adjoining 
moss he was to row her to the island, 
which lay half a mile down the Fearn, after 
the river had been fed by tributaries and 
its waters had gathered in bulk until it 
could not, even in the dryest summer, be 
crossed by stepping-stones, as the Fearn 
was sometimes crossed below the manse 





garden. Unah was acquainted with the 
process of ferrying, and she knew ail 
about the ferryman, who had come from 
the most out-of-the-way nook in Fearnavoil 
to supply the place of a brother lately 
dead. The office was not lucrative in this 
instance, still its profits were not to be 
despised by a poverty-stricken household, 
and the post was by use and wont heredi- 
tary in the family. Andrew of the Ferry 
in his turn knew very well, both by sight 
and report, the lady passenger he was row- 
ing down the water; and he was not slow 
to assure’ himself whether he were right in 
his conjecture as to what brought Drum- 
chatt’s widow to the Macdonalds’ burial- 
place. He simply took time to arrange the 
words of his leading question in his de- 
fective English, since English was the 
language of the gentlefolks. Certainly 
Andrew had not the polite foreign tongue 
as he had his native Gaelic, but he was 
too proud and too well aware of what good 
manners required of him — a man with an 
official position, to address Mrs. Macdon- 
ald in the speech of every-day life. 

“She will be going to look where her 
husband is lying,” observed Andrew, in- 
sinuatingly; “may be to choose her own 
place when her time comes and she is 
to be planted beside him; or perhaps 
since she did not make out the year and 
the day as his wife, and since her good 
father — he was the minister of the parish 
and was bound to favor his own kirkyard 
—she will prefer to be buried there with 
her own people? After all it does not 
matter much, for the kirkyard it will be 
within cry of the island at the last day.” 

It was strange to her, sitting there in the 
summer of the year and the summer of 
her life, in the body warm with health and 
strength and so susceptible to all human 
influences, that a waking dream evolved 
from the recollections of the past had been 
sufficient to flutter it ever since the morn- 
ing, to have the question thus put to her 
where she should appoint that body, now 
instinct with life and feeling, to moulder 
into dust. Unah was taken unawares in 
spite of her errand, and notwithstanding 
her knowledge that such a discussion mast 
have been quite natural to a Highlander, 
even though he had not been the northern 
Charon to a northern Styx. 

She could only return an unsatisfactory 
“T cannot tell you, Andrew,” to his in- 
quiry. After all, what did it matter, as he 
had said, when the kirkyard and the islar.d 
were “within cry” of each other, and 
when she had no thought but that Ben 
Voil and the Tuaidh would watch over her 
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grave as they had watched over her 
cradle ? 

There were not many burials at this 
date on the island. Even in the High- 
lands there were new fashions and more 
modern kirkyards contending successfully 
with older consecrations and remoter 
usages. The water-locked mound, which 
might have been partly artificial, like the 
Tomb o’ Chessachs and Tomb o’ Chas- 
tels of ancient kings and saints on the 
mainland, was not half an acre in extent, 
and seen from a little distance looked 
more like a tangled bower of birch and 
rowan interlaced with sprays of wild roses 
and brambles, than a burial-place. But 
this wealth of vegetation in the beauty of 
early summer redeemed the scene from 
desolation, and supplied the total absence 
of culture or adornment. Indeed the 
earlier sleepers — among them the Drum- 
chatt who slew Treig, and that other 
Drumchatt who tore Gillies Macgregor 
from the arms of his bride, would have 
lain out of place among the flowers of a 
garden and the symbols of Christian art. 
They had found a fitter bed. The dwarfed 
and gnarled seedling pines hung a canopy 
over them; the shaggy bracken and 
heather served for their coverlet; the 
false Fearn sang or raved their requiem; 
the savage mountains folded in the hori- 
zon. The few headstones, with rude ini- 
tials for the most part, were half concealed 
or falling down — only here and there 
they stood so thick that it did not seem 
as if there could be room for an intruder. 
It was so where the memorials to Donald 
and his kindred rose on every side among 
the tedded grass. 

Andrew had the discretion and sense of 
propriety to make up his mind to leave 
Mrs. Macdonald alone here, while he re- 
paired to the boat — there to turn his back 
and await her return with a show of un- 
consciousness. But first he felt it incum- 
bent upon him to clear a path for her 
through the straggling brambles and 
spreading thistles, and, as he did so, he 
volunteered a piece of information. “ This 
will be the second time myself will have 
been at the island this week, Mrs. Mac- 
donald. A very pretty shentleman, he bid 
me carry him down, and point out the 
Drumchatts’ corner, no farther gone than 
last Monday. Magnus of Granton Bothie, 
who was taking a cast across the water at 
the same time, he will say it was a shen- 
tlemans he has seen in the country when 
he was a dog-boy on the Trean shoot- 
ings.” 

Unah stumbled as she walked — little 





wonder, when her heart died within her. 
What were the doubt and expectation 
which came to her twice in one day, and 
which followed her even to this spot, of 
all spots on earth, melting her heart like 
wax, and causing her to tremble in every 
limb? What was simpler or more com- 
prehensible than a step taken bya stranger 
to see one of the old clan burial-places? 
How many members of the clan had emi- 
grated, and when they or their descend- 
ants strayed back to the country, what act 
so natural, patriotic, filial, as the visiting 
of the last resting place of their fathers? 
What question so likely to rise to the visit- 
or’s lips as in what direction were to be 
found the remains of this or that head of 
the clan? After the long strain was ended 
had her mind given way at last? Did the 
peace of these latter days —of this very 
morning, but indicate the false prelude to 
that ghastly struggle where the wrestler 
ceases to encounter realities, and where he 
strives in vain, laboring to overthrow the 
unsubstantial chimeras of a disordered 
brain? Or was the old superstition in 
course of fulfilment, that when the shedder 
of blood is left to himself he is dragged 
back by invisible chains to the scene of 
his crime? But Frank Tempest was no 
murderer in intention, and he had done 
what he could to atone for his sin in the 
long years when he was a prisoner, re- 
duced to the level of the basest of man- 
kind. As Unah stood alone by Donald 
Drumchatt’s grave, over which the moun- 
tain winds had blown for seven years, she 
wrung her hands in a piteous appeal — 
“You tried hard to forgive him, Don, 
while you were dying in pain and weak- 
ness. Are you not at perfect peace with 
him when you too are alive forevermore?” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
READERS. 


WE fancy that if great discoverers and 
inventors had projected their imaginations 
into the future, and vaguely realized the 
responsibilities they were incurring, their 
labors might have been paralyzed by scru- 
ples and misgivings. Their sensibilities - 
must have taken the alarm, and even im- 
mortality might have seemed to be bought 
too dear, if the legacy of blessings they 
left behind were to be largely leavened by 
evil. Happily perhaps for the cause of 
progress, the persevering student absorbed 
in his researches merges comprehensive- 
ness of thought in intense concentraiion, 
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The brightening possibilities of splendid 
results cast a circle of cheering light on 
the experiments of the study and labora- 
tory ; and the acute and brilliant intellect, 
when searching out the secrets of science, 
thinks less of the welfare of its species 
than of vanquishing the obstacles that 
baffle it. Gunpowder and the wonderful 
art of printing must have been discovered 
much about the same time. The chemist 
who combined the ingredients of the ex- 
plosive might have congratulated himself 
on the triumphs of peaceful engineering 
—on blasting communications through 
mountain ranges, facilitating communica- 
tion between communities who had _ hith- 
erto held each other at arm’s length —on 
stormy roadsteads changed into safe an- 
chorages — on submarine reefs cleared out 
of the ocean highways —and on an enor- 
mous economy of life and property. But 
if he had had a prescience of the destruc- 
tive development of projectiles, we suspect 
he would have found slight consolation in 
the suggestion, that the introduction of 
his explosive into war might really make 
warfare less bloody. Rather would he 
have been haunted all the same by the 
lurid panorama of battle-fields strewed 
with the dead and dying; of hospitals 
crowded with the maimed and wounded; 
of mines and bursting shells spreading 
sorrow and suffering broadcast. Unless 
he had been sublimely indifferent to the 
miseries of mankind, he must surely have 
turned the key on his crucibles and retorts, 
and determined that his terrible secrets 
should die with him. 

Even had they been diviners as well as 
illustrious discoverers, we do not say that 
the trio of worthy burghers, who stand 
immortalized in bronze on the Rossmarkt 
at Frankfort, in their flit bonnets and flow- 
ing raiment, need have been similarly influ- 
enced by sinister forebodings. With Gu- 
tenberg, Fust, and Scheeffer, the weighing 
the consequences of their revolutionary 
invention might have been in great meas- 
ure a matter of temperament; for there 
can be no doubt as to the preponderance 
of benefits that the printer has bestowed 
on the world. But even there, notwith- 
standing the diffusion of light and knowl- 
edge, there are decidedly two sides to the 
question; and a man of a morbid mind, 
disposed to ingenious self-torment, might 
well have shrunk back in hesitation from 
the visions of his prophetic soul. He 
might have seen insidious and destructive 
agencies at work in the abuse of his types 
and the prostitution of his presses. Though 
at least one of the partners in the Stras 





burg firm appears to have been somewhat 
sharp in his business transactions, we have 
reason to believe that all three in the main 
were pious, discreet, and well-disposed 
citizens. They must have been scandal- 
ized and shocked, had they foreseen them- 
selves indirectly the authors of baleful 
treatises by atheists or casuists, intended 
to shake the faith of Christendom, and 
throw open the floodgates of scepticism 
and immorality; of subversive and revo- 
lutionary pamphlets, sapping the founda- 
tions of society, and endangering the 
moral balance of the world. Of cheap 
catchpenny publications meant to pander 
to the passions of the million, and glorify 
the crimes that are prompted by idleness 
or vulgar craving after evil notoriety. Of 
libels that pillory their victims on charges 
of which they may be innocent; or of inu- 
endoes, that are only to be disposed of 
by reopening the wounds they may have 
caused. Or even, perhaps, of the innu- 
merable volumes of the very lightest read- 
ing, which at the worst can only be char- 
acterized as frivolous, though they are 
austerely tabooed in the stricter house- 
holds as most pernicious nourishment for 
the immature mind. 

But, setting aside the positive mischief 
that may be attributed to them directly or 
indirectly, the fathers of the printing trade 
accepted a grave responsibility in exciting 
a world that was intellectually tranquil. 
To us, looking back upon them out of the 
light, those so-called “dark ages” seem 
sufficiently dreary. In the intervals of 
those active occupations which are scarcely 
suited to our quieter modern tastes — 
feuds, fighting, fire-raising, rapine, rapes, 
etc. — it appears to us that time must have 
dragged along very heavily. In reality, to 
the mass of those who knew no better, 
those times of universal ignorance and 
torpidity must have been at least negatively 
agreeable. With the rare exception of 
some solitary student, of some scheming 
churchman, or some statesman in advance 
of his age, we may take it for granted that 
nobody thought very deeply. There was 
no wear-and-tear of the mental fibres, and, 
consequently, there were none of those 
painful brain and nerve diseases that fill 
our asylums, and are transmitted by de- 
scent. So the stomach had a similar im- 
munity from strain, and the unimpaired 
digestion was never troubled by abstruse 
thought or far-fetched anxieties, — which, 
by the way, was a most beneficent provi- 
sion of providence, when we remember the 
character of the medizval cuzsine, and the 
habits of feasting among the rich and idle. 
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What passed for thought with society gen- 
erally was the mechanical action of a lan- 
guid brain working in the narrowest circles 
of its immediate interests and cares. Con- 
cern with a future state was the special 
care of the clergy ; the Church had settled 
the dogmas which the devout had only to 
receive. Gurth, the swineherd, for exam- 
ple, in his lively philological chat with 
Wamba the jester, in the Yorkshire forests 
of Cedric the Saxon, is among the most 
fanciful and unlikely creations of the rich 

enius of Scott. We may be sure that he 

new or cared about nothing beyond the 
pigs that were his particular charge, or the 
bodily sensations of the moment. Even 
the thrall’s hot-headed master, or the 
neighboring baron of Torquilstone, had 
no more the habit of consecutive thought 
than the monkey who, in a mood of appar- 
ent preoccupation, makes a clutch at a 
companion’s tail, or turns away energeti- 
cally in an insect chase. It is next to im- 
possible nowadays to realize the condition 
of the nobleman or county squire, unable 
to read or to write, who groped his way from 
the cradle to the grave in the profoundest 
mental darkness. He never troubled his 
head about foreign politics, unless he were 
personally summoned to serve beyond 
seas ; or when some strolling wayfarer like 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe brought news of the 
wars in France or Palestine. Nor did he 
concern himself much more about domestic 
broils, unless they seemed likely to cost 
him his head, or bring him some addition 
to his domains. Such conversation as 
there was over the heavy banqueting, be- 
yond remarks on the cooking of the joints 
and the quality of the heady liquors, 
turned generally on matters manorial or 
parochial. The guests grew excited over 
the encroachment of some neighbor on the 
rights of free-forestry, the latest deed of 
audacity of the nearest band of outlaws, 
a raid on the droves of swine, or a murrain 
in the herds of cattle. Men were forced 
to drink hard and long after supper, since 
there was nothing else to be done, and so 
the heavy brains became slowly sodden, 
vand still more insensible to intellectual 
stimulants. 

To us the life seems dull, we repeat; 
and we can hardly realize getting through 
wet days and long winter evenings in a 
country-house, with neither tobacco, bil- 
liards, newspapers, nor the resources of a 
fairly stocked library. But it had the 
great advantage of making the men who 
were born to it, accept existence with the 
acquiescence of a sluggish philosophy. It 
made them welcome as excitements they 


might almost be grateful for what we are in 
the habit of regarding as the “horrors ” of 
the times ; and it braced them for the worst 
they had to bear, if the tide of circum- 
stances went against them. They might 
stand a siege with complacency, so long as 
it was enlivened by assaults, and till they 
came to be seriously straitened for provi- 
sions; while raids across the borders or 
civil strife brought them changes of scene 
and chances of booty. Even if they were 
caught and held to ransom, and lowered, 
laden with chains, into one of those horri- 
ble dungeons which may still be inspected 
at Warkworth and elsewhere, their habits 
of mental vacuity must have brought them 
ineffable consolation. In the words of 
Artemus Ward, the captive “lacked the 
reksit fancy and imagination” to excite 
himself over possibilities of protracted 
suffering. Wealthy and well-born as he 
might be, and habituated to active pursuits 
in the open air, he was in much the same 
blessedly benighted condition which makes 
a being like the shepherd of the plague- 
stricken Campagna support the dismal 
vicissitudes of a miserable lot with the 
stoical serenity and resignation of igno- 
rance. 

While the many were happy in their own 
simple way, and in a blissful innocence of 
the very existence of intellectual pleasures, 
the few to whom circumstances offered 
some occasions of cultivation, enjoyed the 
sense of a relative superiority without eat- 
ing to excess of the tree of knowledge. 
We do not speak of such phenomenal 
potentates as Alfred the Great or Edward 
the Confessor, who actually devoted the 
royal leisure to study, and drew with gen- 
erous profusion on their scanty treasures 
for the patronage of letters, and the pur- 
chase of manuscripts. Nor of such mira- 
cles of learning as the Venerable Bede, 
who were prodigies indeed, considering 
their opportunities. But in the more 
richly endowed convents there were “ gen- 
tlemen and scholars,” who, without by any 
means overtaxing their mental powers, 
abandoned themselves to a life of faintly- 
lettered ease. Even in those cloistered 
shades where the lamp of learning gave a 
glimmering light, the literary atmosphere 
was relaxing. No one dreamed of sys- 
tematic study with a purpose, except occa- 
sionally one of those ambitious priests 
who aspired to political power or the 
greatest places in the hierarchy. The 
prelates and higher dignitaries who had 
risen by family influence were easy-going 
men of the world, who mixed in the best 





society, and were satisfied with their at- 
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tainments if- they could spell out their 
breviaries. They showed their sense of 
the responsibilities of their office by a dis- 
play of gems and sumptuous garments, 
and were more curious in the refectory 
arrangements and the replenishing of their 
cellars than as to the precious contents of 
the conventual libraries. Their humbler 
brethren imitated them in their degree, 
living less for study than for devotion or 
sensuality, according to their tastes and 
temperaments. But their cloth, with such 
attainments as they possessed, had given 
them a certain consideration. They took 
their walks abroad among a lawless popu- 
lation, who, nevertheless, respected the 
cowl, unless in very exceptional circum- 
stances; and they came back from their 
walks with sharpened appetites to ample 
repasts and placid slumbers. Or they 
might abstract themselves, if they inclined 
to that, in pious meditations or in dozing 
over the familiar characters in the Church 
services. But whether they gave them- 
selves over to self-indulgence or to rapt 
contemplation, — whether we look on them 
from the point of view of an Epicurus or 
a St. Thomas 4 Kempis,—theirs was a 
tranquil lot, if it was not positively pleas- 
urable. 

And all that easy-going tranquillity the 
discovery of printing recklessly disturbed. 
Of course, the diffusion of knowledge was 
very gradual; and for long the spirit of 
inquiry and research stirred almost im- 
perceptibly on the surface of society. Yet 
from the first, men’s minds were being 
agitated here and there by the disquieting 
ideas they forced upon their neighbors. 
As yet the monks and the secular clergy 
had pretty much a monopoly of thought ; 
and even with them the practice of thought 
was slavishly regulated by tradition. The 
Church had prescribed the convictions 
which were in turn imposed upon the laity. 
But now came the beginnings of the 
change of which modern readers are be- 
come the victims. It is true that in En- 
gland the premonitory signs had been 
visible in the vagaries of such original 
thinkers as Wycliffe. But those pestilent 
heresies had been half smothered from 
their birth, in the absence of any means 
of circulating them; while the propagators 
might be tined, incarcerated, or even 
burned, as an impressive warning to their 
immediate neighbors. With printing and 
the promiscuous circulation of books the 
mischief that had broken out in Germany 
was spread everywhere by insidious conta- 
gion, like the black death of the fourteenth 
century. Lut unlike that subtle and deadly 





plague, it has gone on running its course 
ever since, and diffusing itself gradually 
through all classes of the community. 
The ferment of thought, the restless crav- 
ing for intellectual excitement of some 
kind, have been stimulated; till now, in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
we are being driven along at high-pressure 
pace; anditis impossible for any one who 
is recalcitrant to stop himself. If you do 
not read for yourself, you are constrained 
to listen; and there is no getting beyond 
the reach of the press, unless you should 
be cast away, like Crusoe, upon some 
desert island. The penny papers of yes- 
terday are to be found in the parlor of each 
back-of-the-world alehouse; and there is 
generally some intelligent rustic, more ad- 
vanced than the rest, who volunteers to 
spell them out and comment on them for 
the benefit of the circle of gaping smokers. 
Localities, interests, and trades have their 
special organs; and the broad sheets of 
the Police News with kindred publications 
circulate freely among the criminals and 
roughs of our cities. The printing-press 
has always come in the wake of the pio- 
neers who run up their temporary town- 
ships of wooden shanties among the 
prairies and mining locations of the great 
American continent. European colonists 
carry their journals along with them; the 
natives they have settled among, imitate 
their example ; till it seems probable that 
shortly the only societies that will not sup- 
port their “organs of public opinion” are 
those where they murder the stranger and 
possibly eat him afterwards. Where the 
trader seldom penetrates the missionary 
has set down his foot; and even if you 
have betaken yourself to the savage life in 
the wilderness, the well-meaning country- 
man who offers you his hospitality will 
press news upon you, whether you like it 
orno. Some chance rexcontre may undo 
the effects of a protracted period of total 
abstention, and a piece of intelligence as 
exciting as unwelcome may revive these 
artificial cravings from which you have 
been striving to wean yourself. The ex- 
periment of secluding one’s self from the 
society of one’s kind, and submitting toa 
rigorous moral quarantine, has signally 
failed under the most favorable conditions. 
Few people have given it a fairer trial than 
that strong-minded female, Lady Hester 
Stanhope. She had lived in the full fever 
of English politics and society, and had 
sickened of it; disgust had grown out of 
satiety; her hopes had been blighted and 
her ambitions baffled. Believing in these 
supernatural existences with whom she 
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held secret communion, she seemed to 
have fairly left this trivial world behind 
her, and to be anticipating the interests of 
a future state. Her mental isolation in her 
shattered Syrian fortress was scarcely 
likely to be troubled by her Albanian mer- 
cenaries or her Italian doctor. But in a 
moment of weakness she is left to herself, 
and tempted to an interview with the au- 
thor of “Eothen;” and the enchanter 
transports her by his charmed conversa- 
tion from the solitudes of the Lebanon to 
the salons of Mayfair. 

These medieval revolutionists undoubt- 
edly originated a great variety of indus- 
tries which employ a vast number of brains 
and hands. Authors, publishers, and 
critics ; machine-makers, printers, compos- 
itors, “ readers,” newspaper boys, etc. etc., 
are indebted to them for their daily bread. 
But we cannot withhold a tribute of regret 
to one occupation which they cut up root 
and branch. We refer to those pious and 
painstaking artists who made a labor of 
love of the transcription and illumination 
of the sacred manuscripts and missals; 
who carried the freshness of the fields, the 
bloom of the wild flowers, the plumage of 
the birds, and-the tints of the insects, into 
the grim seclusion of their cloistered cells. 
One of the fraternity was the Dominican 
De Voragine, the original compiler of the 
“Golden Legend,” one of the stories in 
which has been so gracefully modernized 
by Longfellow. Our readers will remem- 
ber how the humble peasant maiden offers 
her life for the redemption of that of 
Henry of Hoheneck. And none of the 
truthful pictures in the legend are more 
fascinating than that of the venerable 
Father Pacificus. We see him, like the 
saintly Fra Angelico, preparing himself 
prayerfully for his task, and reverently 
transcribing the words of the evangelist in 
simple awe of the terrible curse on the 
man who should take aught from the book 
of the prophecy by dropping out a line or 
aletter. We picture the worthy monk 
over his blazonry, distracted between his 
pride in the tail of his peacock, and his 
penitence for his worldly self-satisfaction. 
The compositor who has succeeded him 
has no leisure to be so careful or conscien- 
tious; and we fear he has seldom such 
legible manuscript to copy from. The 
transition from the father in his cell in the 
Black Forest convent, to that of the busy 
printing offices in a modern capital, marks 
the progress of the great social revolution 
since Prince Henry of Hoheneck made his 
pilgrimage to Rome. Look in at the pub- 





time is drawing on after midnight through 
the small hours. The solid walls and 
floors are sensibly vibrating to the cease- 
less revolutions of the steam-engines. 
The sound of the machinery comes in as 
a subdued bass to the murmur of voices 
and the pattering of feet. The heavy at- 
mosphere is thickened by the flare of the 
smoky gas, where the energy of modern 
enterprise has not replaced gas by the 
electric light. Nimble fingers are moving 
by instinct about the compartments of 
the type-boxes,. mechanically translating 
thought into metal. There is a hum of 
“reading” from a dozen different places; 
and every now and then, from some cham- 
ber apart, comes spasmodically the steady 
click of the telegraph. You are never 
secure from some fresh irruption of news, 
that may compel a modification of the 
arrangements that must always be provi- 
sional. A revolution may have broken 
out in Japan, or death may have surprised 
some distinguished personage ; and com- 
petitors are to be outstripped by comment- 
ing on the facts, and elaborating details 
autobiographical or otherwise. Conceive 
the feelings of the respectable Herr Fust, 
could he have dropped in upon the quick- 
witted and facile scribes who have replaced 
Pacificus and his slow-going compeers. 
There are laborious individuals still busy 
with the scissors and the paste, when the 
eyes of their families and friends have 
been closed for hours in peaceful slumber. 
There are a couple of gentlemen at least 
dashing off the leaders, pronouncing judi- 
cially and literally with the rapidity of 
thought on the debate that is drawing toa 
close in the House, or the event that may 
be the starting-point of a new cycle of 
policy. It is an accomplishment that 
readers scarcely appreciate at its value, — 
that of writing calmly, consecutively, and 
reflectively under an excess of high pres- 
sure; with the arridre pensée that you are 
hopelessly lost, should you hesitate or your 
inspiration fail you. When the thread of 
your ideas is being perpetually interrupted 
by the presentation for quick but close 
revision of the earlier slips of your com- 
prehensive article; and when you know 
that your brain-work will be scanned and 
criticised by the capable experts whose 
ideas you are controverting. Then there 
are “the able editor ” and his faithful azdes, 
who must always have all their wits about 
them, night after night and month after 
month. It is for them to direct and con- 
trol the whole; to procure at least a cred- 
itable semblance of consistency on the 
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ical, religious, financial, and social. A 
decision to be dashed at on the spur of 
the moment may commit them to a policy 
there is no reconsidering, and do irre- 
trievable injury to their reputation for per- 
spicuity; while the matter for a damaging 
action for libel may lie lurking in the lines 
of the most insignificant paragraph. Hap- 
pily the inexorable hour is approaching 
which dismisses them to an interval of 
comparative repose. Time and the early 
expresses will wait for no one, and the 
items of belated news must stand aside 
for the later editions. Then the bustle is 
promptly stilled as by enchantnient; the 
troops of dishevelled workmen disperse ; 
the jaded editor and his staff go home to 
supper and bed; a practised hand or two 
and some half-dozen of boys may be 
trusted with the completion of the mere 
mechanical operations. The endless web 
gliding through the grasp of the cylinders 
is turned into piles of copies of the 7zmes 
or the Standard; and an hour or two 
later they are being scattered broadcast 
over the country, to be thrown aside the 
next day for their ephemeral successors. 
It is a waste of work that is continually 
repairing itself, like the tissues and fibres 
of the human body. There was a time 
when the tiny London “ News-letter ” was 
very patiently expected in the provinces, 
reaching its destination in days or weeks 
according to circumstances. The delay of 
a few days up or down went for nothing; 
and it was just as well, when coaches or 
stage-wagons were continually coming to 
grief, and a rainfall of a snowstorm might 
make the roads impassable. When the 
sheet arrived at last, it was leisurely spelled 
through, and deliberately passed on, since 
copies were few and far between, and the 
subscription to it an extravagance of rank 
and position. Now each of the quick 
morning trains drops its bundles of damp 
letter-press at every station ; and forthwith 
the folding is done, which there was no 
time for in the scramble at headquarters. 
In each village there is a small shopkeep- 
er who acts as news-agent, distributing the 
papers, sooner or later, over the length 
and breadth of his district. Travel where 
you will on the iron network, you can 
never lag many hours behind the times. 
You start from Scotland for town in con- 
siderable anxiety, worrying yourself over 
the fate of some shaky investment ; there 
have been whispers as to the bank you 
have pinned your faith on; or you are dis- 
concerted by your “Egyptians” being 
freely sold. You think it as well to have 
an interview with your London broker, as 





the set of affairs seems to be towards a 
panic. If you have succeeded in snatch- 
ing some hours of sleep, you waken up 
somewhere in Yorkshire or Lancashire, to 
have the journals from Leeds or Manchester 
thrust in at the carriage window; and you 
learn all that has transpired at the Stock 
Exchange the day before, since the latest 
issues of the Globe or Pall Mall. Your 
mind being full of a certain subject, you 
are anxious tor fuller information or itera- 
tion, and you have it in the fullest extent 
at Petersborough or Rugby, where the 
London papers are awaiting your arrival. 
When you call upon your broker in 
Threadneedle or Throgmorton Streets, 
you are as thoroughly posted up as he can 
be in the current rumors of the night be- 
fore. Nothing perhaps is more significant 
of the thirst for sensation, and of the indif- 
ference to the trifling cost at which it may 
be gratified, than a glance into the car- 
riages of one of the suburban trains that 
has run into a city terminus before morn- 
ing business-hours. Floors and cushions 
are covered with the penny papers that 
have been roughly torn open and hurriedly 
skimmed ; acquaintances have exchanged 
the Standard for the Telegraph, there 
have been extensive orders for the Daily 
News, if Cape letters are looked for from 
Mr. Archibald Forbes ; and there is a lib- 
eral sprinkling of the Sfortsman and 
Sporting News \eft by gentlemen who, as 
a matter of business, are interested in the 
latest odds. The railway servants gather 
so rich a harvest that they can afford to 
become generous benefactors in their turn, 
of the cabmen on the rank and the patients 
in the hospitals. 

As suggestive as the change from the 
cell of Pacificus to the modern printing- 
office, is that from the days of the old 
black-letter volumes to those of the railway 
bookstalls. When the hand-presses had 
been steadily at work for some time, the 
printed volumes of the world could still be 
almost counted on the fingers. Those 
cherished masterpieces of painstaking 
typography changed hands for something 
more than their weight in silver, in times 
when silver was scarce and dear; and 
when the perusal of the Scriptures had 
been permitted to the people, the Bibles 
chained in the chancels of the churches 
became the objects of Protestant pilgrim- 
ages to the inquiring. For long, the rare 
books in circulation were such as had only 
an interest for the learned and the culti- 
vated. There were reprints of the fathers 
and the classics, with an occasional treatise 
by some eminent contemporary controver- 
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sialist; while such ponderous tomes were 
varied now and then by some lighter vol- 
ume of travel or of poetry. Even down to 
the middle of the last century, the price of 
books was still almost prohibitory for the 
people, though the range of their subjects 
had been rapidly widening. Publishers 
were cautious, as they had good reason to 
be, and guarded against burning their fin- 
gers seriously by clubbing together for 
their ventures. Even writers who had 
already made a reputation, and travellers 
who had tales to tell of untravelled 
countries, felt it prudent to feel their way, 
and preferred to publish by subscription. 
Then friends and patrons rallied round 
them, and canvassed for them, or special- 
ists put down their names; and when the 
work found favor with judges and the 
critics, it had a certain success..and circu- 
lation. But as a rule the bookseller’s was 
the very last place where the wealthy 
squire or the lavish man of fashion dreamed 
of frittering away his money. For long 
afterwards the shelves of the ordinary 
country gentleman were scarcely better 
supplied than those of the fox-hunting and 
hard-drinking Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi- 
stone. His fathers had made some pro- 
vision against a wet day with books of 
heraldry, venery, or farriery; and he had 
added a standard authority or two to help 
him in the rough-and-ready justice he dis- 
tributed. To suit the tastes of the chap- 
lain or the ladies of the family, there were 
some volumes besides of sermons, theolo- 
y, and stage-plays. These worthy people 
fad not the capacity for being amused by 
the lighter fancies of finer brains. “The 
Castle of Otranto,” “ Rasselas,” or “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” were read and talked 
about in circles in the town, but they were 
seldom to be seen in the hall or the rec- 
tory house; and though the valuation the 
bookseller had set on them seems low, in 
reality it was liberal, all things considered. 
The increasing popularity of novels and 
travels in the beginning of the century 
came simultaneously with the diffusion of 
wealth and the development of commercial 
enterprise ; and when successive editions 
of the “ Waverley Novels” were being 
snapped up as fast as they appeared, Glas- 
gow and Liverpool were stretching along 
the Clyde and the Mersey, and eclipsing 
the old-established prosperity of Bristol. 
The fashion of light reading gained ground 
so fast, that for a time the supply fell short 
of the demand. It is impossible not to 
admire the shrewdness and audacity of 
some of the gentlemen who, anticipating 
the great modern discovery that anybody 





can write salable fiction, volunteered to 
purvey the rubbish in demand. They had 
their reward in prices that make mouths 
water nowadays; for there were no circu- 
lating-library proprietors to act as middle- 
men — making wholesale purchases at a 
ruinous discount. But novel-reading, on 
the other hand, remained the luxury of the 
rich ; and when you had bought your flimsy 
volumes at half a guinea apiece, you felt 
bound to read them studiously, and make 
the most of the bargain. Taking it delib- 
erately by so many pages a day, “ Al- 
mack’s” or The Adventures of a Lady 
of Fashion ” might be made to last through 
half the evenings of a winter; and in the 
times of the stage-coaches and rattling 
post-chaises there could be no demand for 
travelling literature. 

Now, at the railway bookstalls in En- 
gland you have only to pick and choose ; 
for though light and cheap literature pre- 
dominates, there are copies of standard 
works in the background —the third edi- 
tion of the “ Prince Consort’s Life,” or the 
latest volume by Mr. Kinglake or George 
Eliot. The bookstall appeals to the weak- 
nesses of mankind, as well as to their 
praiseworthy love of information; and it 
has the same attraction for grown men and 
women as the pastry-cook’s window for 
lounging schoolboys. Lunuézis weighing 
on the souls of the passengers who are 
waiting to “establish connections” with 
some train on a cross-line. Naturally, 
they gather towards the gay display of the 
bookstall, like flies flocking to honey, or 
bees toa bed of thyme. Those of them 
who are insensible to the sweets or the 
fragrance of volumes that have been writ- 
ten for every taste, are caught by the open 
sheets of the illustrated and comic jour- 
nals. Others stare with some vague inten- 
tion of buying, and generally buy in the 
end. The stall-keeper, in nine cases out 
of ten, is a voluble man of the world and 
a shrewd observer of physiognomies. He 
encourages the diffident, he imposes on the 
timid; and most of all, he knows how to 
make capital of the sprightly or self-suffi- 
cient traveller who engages him patroniz- 
ingly in literary small-talk. For the En- 
glish bookstall is an institution by itself, 
and the tables in foreign waiting-rooms or 
on the platforms are generally laid out for 
the English and Americans. With the 
frugal Germans, though it was the birth- 
place of the art, and in spite of the trade 
energy of Leipsic, books of all kinds are 
stillso dear that nobody indulges in the 
luxury of buying them. A German pro- 
fessor or politician will supply himself 
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with the volumes that are professionally 
necessary for his home consumption; but 
through a long day’s journey he will enter- 
tain himself with his thoughts or a solitary 
copy of the Kdélnische Zeitung. The 
French publish their newest fiction cheaply 
enough in all conscience, and the paper- 
bound volumes at three francs and a half 
are scattered about the sa/ons all over their 
country. But when travelling, they are 
content to chat, or sleep, or smoke; and 
except for the priests, who bury them- 
selves in their breviaries, you see nothing 
but three-sous papers in circulation. On 
different occasians we made one of a party 
of both Germans and Frenchmen during 
their recent war. In either case there was 
a very agreeable mixed company of sol- 
diers, surgeons, and gentlemen of the am- 
bulance corps. We travelled by crawling 
trains on lines encumbered with troops 
and military stores. We covered the 
ground at something less than a league per 
hour, and it had been well known to all of 
us beforehand that the pace would be as 
problematical as the date of our delivery. 
Especially among the Germans, the great 
majority of our companions were excep- 
tionally intelligent and well-educated men; 
and yet there was not even a pocket-volume 
in the party. We venture to say that we 
might have safely trusted ourselves to 
Providence with a saloon-carriagefull of 
Englishmen in similar circumstances. 
For, as a rule, an Englishman who is going 
any distance seems to think it as mucha 
matter of course to lay in reading of some 
sort as to take a wrapper in winter or a 
ticket at all times. And the bookstall, like 
poverty ora third-class carriage, introduces 
a man to a strange medley of companions. 
You recognize your old and half-forgotten 
friends in new and economical if not at- 
tractive disguise. The three-volume ro- 
mances of Fenimore Cooper, the raw-head 
and bloody-bone early tales of Mr. Ains- 
worth — who is now become, as we believe, 
the doyen of the corps of novel-writers — 
are compressed into flexible shilling edi- 
tions. The type is small and faint, and 
may bother you if your vision begins to 
grow dim and if your bodily strength is 
abating. But what of that! For the life 
of you, you cannot help getting interested, 
as you used to be in the fortunes of Jack 
Sheppard or the Red Rover. For the 
once familiar characters begin to come out 
clearly again, as if you were exposing in- 
visible ink to the sunshine; and it is far 
less the sensations of the plots that you 
enjoy, than the lively recollections you de- 
light in reviving. 


Then the exhibition on the bookstall is 
a very fair gauge of the style and the 
standing of our most popular novelists. 
Those who are already ranking as classics, 
whether shortly after their decease or 
while still in the flesh, rarely sink below 
the staid respectability of a solid cloth 
binding. We have Thackeray and Dick- 
ens, Lord Lytton and George Eliot, taking 
out a reasonable lease of immortality in 
the mean time, in substantial boards of 
green or crimson. For ourselves, we are 
proud to avow that we wear out the strong- 
est copy of “ Adam Bede” or the “ Pick- 
wick Papers” in no time, thanks to knock- 
ing it about in portmanteaus and taking it 
up at odd moments in our dressing-room. 
But when they are treated with more dis- 
tant respect in the hands of less familiar 
admirers, those three-and-sixpenny and 
five-shilling editions must prove a de- 
cided saving in the long run. Next comes 
a somewhat inferior type of writer, who 
sees himself indifferently published in the 
one class or the other—in cloth or on 
paper; and probably, if he be not above 
taking a hint, he may draw some practical 
lessons from the form of his reproduction. 
The lighter sensational authors who have 
their clienté/e among the frivolous, must 
be content to live in the passing season, 
and the floridly extravagant illustrations 
on their covers are sufficient evidence of 
the tastes they appeal to. There is another 
school which we may call the intellectually 
sensational, who seem to play /e grand jeu, 
and aspire to a rank to which they are 
scarcely entitled. They are bound so as 
to match the Dickens or George Eliot 
series; and were it not that the publish- 
ers must be shrewd men of business, we 
should fancy that their self-sufficiency pro- 
voked discomfiture, and that they were 
doomed to come to the ground between 
two stools. Finally, and not condescend- 
ing to the unplaced in “the ruck,” we have 
the fantastically-colored volumes of the 
American humorists, whose fountains of 
fun would seem to be running dry. At 
least we have had nothing of late years 
which hag at all taken the wind out of the 
sails of “ The Heathen Chinee,” or * The 
Innocents at Home,” not to speak of 
the “Biglow Papers” or the “ Breitman 
Ballads.” 

Should you be idly disposed yourself, 
and inclined rather to observe than to 
read, it is amusing to note the studies of 
your fellow-travellers. There are certain 
stations of dignity that carry their social 
penalties ; and a man who lives in the 





eyes of the world must take special care 
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how he compromises himself. We should 
imagine, for example, that it is very much 
for the benefit of the bishops and deans 
that the graver publications are displayed 
at the bookstalls. Just as a gay young 
officer when in full regimentals is hewal 
to be on his best behavior, so a gentleman 
jn an apron or a shovel-hat can only un- 
bend in the privacy of the closet. There 
might be no positive harm in his relaxing 
with a sensational story in a yellow cover; 
and if the case were submitted to the judg- 
ment of convocation, he might pass through 
the ordeal of the trial without “a stain on 
his character.” But there is always the 
chance of some serious inhabitant of the 
diocese, or a juvenile candidate for a 
coming confirmation, dropping into the 
opposite corner of the carriage, and he 
must shun the very semblance of a scan- 
dal. A curate on his promotion may be 
more indifferent to appearances, and, be- 
sides, he is likely to travel second-class ; 
yet even he may be awkwardly caught out 
on occasion, and it is decidedly safer to 
show the wisdom of the serpent, even if 
you make no pretensions to the simplicity 
of the dove. The law, in these respects, 
has the advantage of the Church. The 
lord chancellor and the lord chief-justice of 
England are supposed, before all, to be 
men of the world. In passing judgment 
on an infinite variety of hard cases, they 
are supposed to know something of almost 
everything on earth, if they are to sum up 
satisfactorily or carry conviction to the 
minds of the litigants. So, in going 
through a promiscuous course of light 
literature, they may supposed to be relax- 
ing the strain of the bow, if they are not 
positively getting up facts for their profes- 
sion. The judges have hard times of it, 
and their lot is less enviable than is popu- 
larly supposed. But it is something to be 
permitted to change the wig for the wide- 
awake, and the ermine for the shooting- 
coat; and refresh the mind with some 
imaginary scandal of the divorce courts, 
when you are on your way to seek change 
at the sea, or pay a round of visits in the 
country. 

As it is with the judge, so it is with the 
medical man. He may do much as he 
pleases in his rare play-hours; and it is 
very well for his patients that it should be 
so. We remember going on a journey 
with a famous consulting physician —a 
physician who is pretty universally known 
in town; and so far, an obscure individual 
had the advantage of him. As it happened, 
we were aware of the purpose of his jour- 
ney, which was to pronounce on the fate 





of a young wife, in whom her husband was 
entirely bound up. We happened to know, 
too, that the doctor was a singularly kind- 
hearted man, and that he always broke 
those terrible sentences of his with ex- 
treme tact and tenderness. He was a per- 
sonal friend, besides, of the family who 
had called him in; and for his travelling 
literature he had taken the comic journals 
and the “ Pickwick Papers.” He was on 
the broad grin the best part of the way; 
and now and then he fairly burst out laugh- 
ing, like a schoolboy going home for the 
holidays. In fact he was thoroughly en- 
joying the trip, and we did not at all blame 
him. The decision he went to give, as it 
turned out, was unfavorable; he had to ex- 
tinguish hope and leave despair behind 
him; and yet, had we had a more direct 
interest in the matter, we should have said 
that he acted both kindly and wisely. For 
as there is much that is necessarily painful 
in life, and especially in the routine of a 
profession like his, the best way to brace 
the nerves for emergencies is to cultivate 
the art of seasonable relaxation. If you 
were always suffering vicariously for your 
friends, you would fail them at the pinch 
when they needed your services; and 
human nature being what it is, it is the 
extreme of absurdity to play the solemn 
hypocrite. It is an unspeakable benefit of 
the habit of reading, that unless you are 
actually staggering under the shock of 
calamity, you can generally divert the cur- 
rent of the thoughts; and the power of 
shaking yourself free from the troubles 
that oppress you is the secret of prolonged 
vigor and usefulness. 

As for the range of readers, of course it 
is so wide as to defy classification; and it 
is only possible to glance hastily at a few 
of the types. The indefatigable students 
and bookworms who rank the highest in 
it, would elude the casual observer in a 
railway-carriage. Like the German pro- 
fessor we spoke of, though for a different 
reason, they are apt to fold their arms and 
subside into their thoughts. With them 
system is everything; their favorite sub- 
ject haunts them like a nightmare; they 
labor along the path that leads towards 
their goal; and although they must always 
be striking aside into side tracks, an aim- 
less digression has no attraction for them. 
We have had the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of more than one gentleman, who, 
like the worthy father of Pisistratus Cax- 
ton, devoted substance and energies to 
some magnum opus. His original incen- 
tive might have been the hope of immor- 
tality, but he speedily seemed to sink his 
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ambitions in the pleasure of his work. So 
much the better for him, perhaps, though 
it might be the worse for the contempo- 
raries he had hoped to enlighten. For 
the incline from earnestness to mania is 
easy — that is to say, if you have the means 
for a life of lettered leisure, and have no 
necessity to work for your bread. One 
friend whom we have immediately in our 
eye is a large-acred proprietor in England 
and Scotland. He has moors in the north 
and pheasant-shooting in the south, with a 
residence, say, in Park Lane into the bar- 
gain. By nature he was of an extraordi- 
narily active disposition; and some twenty 
years ago, on the twelfth of August, he 
would be up with the grouse-cock, or 
rather before him. His keepers adored 
him, though he looked sharply after them. 
Now he is the most unimpeachably respect- 
able of men, and is respected accordingly 
by all who know him. But whatever he 
may have in store for society, he has 
ceased to be an ornament or an acquisition 
to it in the meantime. His charming wife 
has learned to go her own way; and were 
it not for her careful maternal surveillance, 
his sons and daughters might be shooting 
up anyhow. He makes an admirable host 
so far, that he leaves all his guests to do 
exactly as they please ; but he is a recluse 
in his own comfortable house, and an incu- 
bus at the head of his well-served dinner- 
table. Ifhe is sure that you have no tastes 
in common with him, you cannot do better 
than accept his hospitality; but if you 
should have any reputation for letters, you 
will do well to avoid him like the plague. 
He has his “ Political History of Europe ” 
on the brain, and when he fancies he has 
fallen into an appreciative company, he 
never neglects an opportunity of ventilat- 
ing his views, on the chance of picking up 
some useful suggestion. The floor and 
tables of his library are heaped with the 
books which it is well for his family that 
he has the means to purchase; and each 
volume is interleaved with manuscripts in 
cryptograph, to which nobody but himself 
has the key. When he takes his walks 
abroad, with bended head and his hands 
behind him, he sees nothing of the bloom 
in his beautiful flower-gardens; and when 
he comes up to town for some weeks in the 
season, to pass his days in the British 
Museum, he travels with some iron- 
clamped chests which he regards as the 
apple of his eye. A full dozen of years of 
incessant labor have scarcely lifted him 
over the threshold of his task; and when 
you retaliate on him with home questions, 
in the agonies of boredom, he is compelled 





to avow, with sighs and blushes, that not 
a chapter as yet is ready for the press. 

In his own way, no doubt, he may be 
happy. But life is short and labor is long; 
and in the moments when he slips out of 
the vice that holds him — we do not mean 
a double entendre— he must be troubled 
with regrets and worried with presenti- 
ments. He has ceased to care for his 
moors or his farms; even his wife and 
family count for very little with him; and 
he may go down to his grave in the 
fulness of respectability, leaving little but 
loose materials behind him for the monu- 
ment he fondly hoped to have finished. A 
far more enviable mortal, in our opinion, is 
what we may call the practical reader and 
historian. He must take things quietly if 
he is to do himself justice ; but he cannot 
afford to loiter and luxuriate over the phil- 
osophical speculations that lead to nothing 
in particular. He has the invaluable spur 
of the necessity for an income, nor does he 
care to wait indefinitely for the fame he 
hopes to attain. We are not speaking, of 
course, of the flimsy bookmaker, who crams 
for his task asa counsel for a case; but of 
the man who, following the bent of his gen- 
ius, gradually imbues his mind with his 
subjects, enlarging the information and eru- 
dition that are perpetually opening fresh 
sources of interest, and indicating new and 
curious researches. Though Re does his 
work carefully, he cultivates the knack of 
getting through it expeditiously ; and ex- 
perience has taught him where to seek for 
what he wants without unnecessary waste 
of time. Reading with the definite inten- 
tions which are always present to him, 
keeps his faculties continually on the 
stretch ; and when he is not solving prob- 
lems to his satisfaction, he is following 
out the speculations that may support his 
presumptions. In his own province he is 
as likely to make important and exciting 
discoveries, as the explorer who strikes 
into the wilds of a continent, or steers 
northward to the pole through floes and 
icebergs. Nor are these discoveries with- 
out an agreeable sense of danger, since he 
stakes his credit upon conclusions which 
may possibly be refuted. Hecan carry his 
engrossing pursuits into his holiday time ; 
and arrange his tours abroad with a view 
to adding to his knowledge. He may ap- 
preciate, like other people, the grandeur of 
the Alps, admire the mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
or luxuriate in the galleries of the Louvre. 
But, when time would otherwise be hang- 
ing on his hands, he withdraws from the 
heat of the day into the cool recesses of 
some vaulted library, and forgets the hour 
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of the able d’héte while eagerly ransack- 
ing its treasures. Imagine the feelings of 
those fortunate enthusiasts who first ex- 
plored the manuscripts of Simancas, or the 
sixteenth-century despatches of the am- 
bassadors of the Venetian republic, in the 
romise of the breaking light they were to 
e privileged to throw upon history. To 
such men the labor that is so often actually 
a pleasure, must always bring its own 
reward; but they have the satisfaction 
besides of garnering their fame in their 
lifetime, and knowing that they are being 
really useful in their generation. By a 
happy provision of nature, the distinctive 
cast of their minds is likely to give tone 
and character to their self-complacency. 
The gentleman who prides himself on 
being exact and philosophical, is compara- 
tively indifferent to the charge of being 
dull; and as long as he is respected as a 
safe authority, can afford to be contemptu- 
ous as to tricks of style. While the 
dashing writer revels in his popularity, 
despising the punctilious and pettifogging 
accuracy which gives the dryness of précis 
work to what is meant for the many, and 
checks the easy flow of eloquent narrative. 
Of all readers of the kind, perhaps those 
are most to be envied, who, selecting char- 
acters and epochs that impress themselves 
on the fancy, write romance in history and 
history in romance. As Washington Irv- 
ing, for example, when he settled with his 
books in the Alhambra, among the trees 
and the nightingales, and the murmuring 
rivulets, under the very shadow of the 
Vermilion Towers. He could compare the 
old chroniclers and ballad-makers with the 
sites they had immortalized in the valley of 
the Darro, and the passes of the Alpujar- 
ras; and each legend and tradition, as _ his 
fancy retouched it, gave him a pretext for 
some delightful pilgrimage to its scene. 
He brought himself to live again in the 
world he reproduced in his tales and his- 
tory, as he peopled the Awerta and the 
hill-country with the Moorish and Chris- 
tian cavaliers, of whom many a battle-field 
and fortress reminded him. 

Somewhat in the same style must be the 
reading of the professional and miscella- 
neous critic, though it is necessarily more 
superficial and perfunctory. Not unfre- 
quently he has to discharge an important 
duty at notice which appears to be absurdly 
short; and the author whom he sentences 
in a couple of columns or so, may complain 
plausibly of the gross unfairness of his 
treatment. And it does seem hard at the 


first blush, that the work of years should 


weighed in the balance by a smatterer. In 
the first place, it cannot be helped; and in 
the next, the injustice is more apparent 
than real. The criticisms are probably 
quite good enough for those who, knowing 
little or nothing of the subject, may desire 
to have some general idea of the book; 
while the very few who may be better in- 
formed, take them pretty nearly for what 
they are worth. If the critic be conscien- 
tious, he will try to be fair, and if he un- 
derstands his business, he will seldom 
commit himself, and never blunder egre- 
giously. It is not to be expected that he 
should be an encyclopedia of knowledge, 
or that he should be deeply read upon all 
subjects. But he should have made him- 
self master of the practice of “getting 
up,” and ought to know where to lay his 
hands on the authorities that keep him 
straight. As for rapid reading, that comes 
with habit; and it is astonishing what 
proficiency may be attained in the art. In 
reviewing a history, for instance, you know 
that there are certain epochs as to which 
the main facts are undisputed, while there 
are others which have little interest for 
anybody. There are characters and com- 
plications of policy, on the other hand, 
that have influenced the course of events, 
and changed the destinies of nations. 
Each fresh estimate of these must always 
excite attention, and may be a crucial test 
besides, of the industry and sagacity of 
the writer. So the critic learns to read to 
points; and the points on which he ex- 
presses an opinion have really had rela- 
tively mature consideration. The same 
principles help him in the most bulky 
biography; and with poetry and fiction 
his task is still easier. Nothing is more 
easily sampled than poetry, good, bad, or 
indifferent; and we take it to be an axiom 
that a really clever novel should engage 
the attention of the most hardened pro- 
fessional. It does not follow that he need 
read it page by page,— that is an affair 
between himself and his conscience. But 
by attending to a few very simple rules he 
may make himself master of its faults and 
its beauties on a comparatively cursory 
perusal. We should say that he will study 
the first chapter or two as if he were to be 
called to pass a viva voce examination in 
them. Having grounded himself in some 
of the characters, in the opening scenes 
and incidents of the plot, he will soon find 
out how far he need persevere. If the 
novel be a distinctly good one, the chances 
are, as we said, that he will read on for his 
own sake, merely skipping when he comes 





be judged in an hour or two, and an expert 


upon what is unmistakably a side episode, 





or when moralizing or sentimentality is 
being gratuitiously overdone. If he does 
drop the leading thread for a moment, he 
knows by intuition when he may hope to 
pick it up again, and makes a scientific 
cast forward like the huntsman whose 
hounds are at fault on a cold scent. But 
he learns, for his own sake, not to be too 
impetuous, since nothing is more irritating, 
when one is reading against time, than to 
have to try back for the elucidation of 
some circumstance that puzzles you. And 
if the critic be something of a literary 
gourmand, there is a great deal of enjoy- 
ment in his manner of reading. He is like 
a man who has the run of a well-furnished 
cellar with a variety of vintages in innu 
merable_ bins, — save that there is no 
headache to follow, and that the palate is 
refined by generous indulgence. He has 
his free swing among books on every con- 
ceivable subject, and his mental faculties 
are stimulated and freshened by changing 
the themes on which he goes to work. He 
should necessarily have a fair share of 
self-confidence; but at the same time his 
readers must sometimes feel that an affec- 
tation of modesty would sit not unbecom- 
ingly on him. We have observed, for 
example, that the finest speakers among 
our leading statesmen, especially on plat- 
forms and at public dinners, express 
themselves with a studied diffidence which 
is sure to be flattering to their hearers. 
Yet no one doubts on that account that 
they know as much of their subjects as the 
traders, professional men, or artisans who 
listen to them. While it may well be that 
the gigantic and omniscient intellect in the 
most dogmatically infallible of our weekly 
contemporaries, fails to convince us in a 
few cursory remarks that he has the quali- 
fications for pronouncing authoritatively 
on. the patient labors of years. 

We repeat, that the impulsion of inex- 
orable necessity, or of a purpose to be 
accomplished in some stated time, are 
what really give a savor to reading. And 
we are sure that, as a rule, the men who 
spend most money on books are those who 
derive the least enjoyment from them. 
The man of ample fortune who lays him- 
self out to fill a library, has most likely 
many other calls upon his time. When he 
gives carte blanche to his bookseller, and 
has consignment after consignment de- 
livered to him, he has seldom leisure to do 
more than see them satisfactorily arranged 
upon his shelves. He aims at complete- 
ness before anything — makes a point of 
laying in the standard authors “ without 
which no gentleman’s library is complete ; ” 
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but it is not to be supposed that he can be 
omnivorous in his tastes. As for the col- 
lectors who go in for rare editions and 
haunt extraordinary book-sales with their 
cheque-books in their pockets, for the 
most part they are bibliomaniacs and noth- 
ing more. The exceptions to the rule 
are the hard-working men who now and 
then may carry book-buying to extrava- 
gance. One of them we know, who is 
perhaps the safest living authority on mat- 
ters connected with a taste he has always 
indulged with discriminating liberality. 
No trifler he, though he may have a pas- 
sion for curious editions which is alto- 
gether beyond the sympathy of the prosaic 
and the uninitiated. The most industrious 
and reliable of historians, he can throw off 
by way of relaxation and interlude the 
liveliest of little books; and has shown 
himself as much at home in the grand 
scenery of the Grampians as in those 
libraries in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, whither his steps tend irresistibly 
in his holiday time. We have had the 
privilege of dropping in upon him in what 
we might call his lair, if the word did not 
sound disrespectful. It was ina venerable, 
half-castellated, ivy-grown manor-house, 
among avenues of ancient trees, where the 
light had first to struggle through the foli- 
age before it fell on the narrow windows, 
in walls that were many feet in thickness. 
And seldom, surely, has so rich a collec- 
tion been stowed away in so strange a 
suite of rooms.: Rooms, indeed, are hardly 
the word. The central point where the 
proprietor wrote and studied was a vaulted 
chamber, and all around was a labyrinth of 
passages to which you mounted or de- 
scended by a step or two; of odd nooks 
and sombre little corridors, and tiny apart- 
ments squeezed aside into corners, and 
lighted either from the corridor or by a 
lancet-window or a loophole. The floors 
were of polished oak or deal ; the ceilings 
of stone or whitewashed; and as to the 
walls, you could see nothing of them for 
the panelling of shelves and the backs of 
the volumes. It was books — books — 
books — everywhere ; the brilliant modern 
binding of recent works relieving the dull 
and far more appropriate tints of work- 
worn leather and time-stained vellum. To 
the visitor it seemed confusion worse con- 
founded; though wherever his glance hap- 
pened to fall, he had assurance of the 
treasures heaped at random around him. 
But his host carried the clue to the laby- 
rinth in his brain, and could lay his hand 
on the spur of the moment on the book he 





happened to want. And with the wonders 
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he had to offer for your admiration, you 
forgot the flight of time, till you woke up 
from your abstraction in the enchanted 
library, to inquire about the manuscript 
that was in course of publication. So 
Southey, in the last generation, though he 
had always to struggle for an income, 
crammed his little house from cellar to 
garret with a really noble collection; yet 
we may be certain that there were very 
few of his books which he had not either 
read or repeatedly consulted. But Southey 
was a phenomenon of indefatigable indus- 
try: perhaps he undertook a greater vari- 
ety of work than any writer before or 
since; and he seldom stirred from his 
Keswick hermitage, and lived before the 
days of the lendinglibraries. These lend- 
ing and circulating libraries have gone far 
towards altering everything. Nowadaysa 
man who can afford a moderate subscrip- 
tion has such opportunities as the richer 
of our grandfathers never hoped for; and 
even students in the humblest ranks of 
society are generally within reach of some 
literary institute. Nobody living in Lon- 
don and in a similar position can enjoy 
again the opportunities of Charles Lamb. 
With the healthiest and most ravenous of 
appetites he was always on short allow- 
ance; but then, on the rare occasions when 
he treated himself to a feast, he enjoyed 
it with a gusto we can hardly figure to our- 
selves. We see him taking his evening 
strolls toward the second-hand bookseller’s 
or the bookstall — not the brilliant display 
of the modern railway station, but such a 
business-like exhibition of half-worn vol- 
umes as is still to be found in the purlieus 
of Bloomsbury, on the guazs of the Seine, 
or the carrefours of the Latin Quarter. 
His affections are in suspense between 
rival attractions, till apprehension of being 
anticipated forces him toa selection. In 
any case, he cannot go far wrong, since he 
well knows what he has deliberately set 
his heart upon. And then the cherished 
book was taken home to be devoured, and 
it tasted the sweeter for being the fruit of 
an extravagance. The d/asé book-buyer 
who can spend as he pleases, and has the 
run of libraries that are pretty nearly ex- 
haustive, knows nothing of the hearty 
enjoyment that must be taken by fits and 
starts — as when the intelligent mechanic, 
who has set his mind on getting on, picks 
up some second-hand manual cheap, that 
is full to him of the fairy-tales of science. 
The matter and the marvels it contains are 
everything to him, while the style goes for 
very little; and indeed the more matter- 
of-fact the contents are, the more are they 





likely to impress him. For one can never 
read with such excited attention as when 
each new fact and marvellous revelation 
that dawns upon you is a part of education 
and a stepping-stone to success. 

Yet even the sated voluptuary may have 
his times of enjoyment, should he submit 
himself for a time to salutary restraint, or 
try a wholesome regimen of total absti- 
nence. Accident places most men occa- 
sionally in circumstances when they cannot 
afford to be particular, and are grateful 
for what they can get. Speaking for our- 
selves, though we are seldom safe from 
sea-sickness, we do not know that we have 
ever read with more pleasure than on a 
long and tedious sea-voyage, when we had 
rashly trusted to the resources of the ship. 
The library contained in a couple of tiny 
shelves on either side of the rudder-case, 
though “small” enough in all conscience, 
could hardly be said to be “ well-selected.” 
The purser might have laid it in with the 
rest of the sea-stores, and it had been sup- 
plemented afterwards by waifs and dere- 
licts. A first inspection was eminently 
disheartening; but when we had found 
our sea-legs after a sharp bout of illness, 
we turned to it again with altered feelings. 
To this hour we have a most affectionate 
memory of the volumes we read under 
every variety of circumstances —on the 
steps of the paddle-boxes, under the lee 
of the companion-hatch, bending over the 
swaying table in the cabin by the light of 
a swinging lamp. A queerly-assorted mis- 
cellany they were, — three-volume novels, 
by third-rate writers of the superannuated 
school of antiquated fashion — magazines 
that must have blushed unseen through a 
brief existence, since we never heard of 
them before or since — biographies of 
worthy but dry-minded Dissenting divines, 
whose fame must have been circumscribed 
in their peculiar communions. We can 
never hope to have an opportunity of re- 
newing acquaintance with them; and per- 
haps it is just as well, since we might 
exchange pleasant recollections for griev- 
ous disillusioning. But nothing can rob 
us of the agreeable recollection of charmed 
hours spent in their company, when we 
were only recalled to what was going on 
around us by some passing ship, ora stag- 
gering passenger coming to grief among 
the crockery. We have made ourself 
happy of a wet day in the High Alps with 
some tattered volumes of the Tauchnitz, 
scarcely caring to regret the missing pages 
that piqued our curiosity while they gave 
scope to the imagination. We _ have 
soothed the leisure of recovery from sud- 
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den illness in a French inn with the loose 
sheets of a 7imes, and an old copy or two 
of the Charivari, which had served for 
lining to the drawers of a commode; and 
though naturally we may have grumbled 
at the straits to which we were reduced, 
yet in the retrospect we can only feel re- 
morse for our ingratitude. For we take 
the normal object of nineteen readers in 
twenty to be pleasure, improvement being 
indifferent to them, or but a secondary 
consideration ; and pleasure is most surely 
begotten of the short commons that make 
you comparatively indifferent to the menu 
of your repasts. 

The fact is, that with the blunted suscep- 
tibilities of later life, short commons are 
the best substitute for the freshness of 
intelligent boyhood. What would any vet- 
eran of us give to be back again in the 
days when the whole world of wonders lay 
before us unexplored ; before the senses 
had become jaded, and while the fancy 
was still unfagged? Though even then 
you had strong and decided predilections, 
and were as fastidious, perhaps, as you have 
since grown with satiety. The books that 
were presented for your edification by 
well-meaning friends were often thrown 
aside after a glance at the title-page; and 
you would rather twirl your thumbs through 
the weariness of a winter evening than 
settle to what smacked of the schoolroom 
in disguise. But when you did come 
across a volume you liked, it almost rec- 
onciled you to inaction on a summer after- 
noon; and when you found a favorite you 
stuck to it, with a constant love surpassing 
that of women. We remember how we 
read again and again “ Evenings at Home,” 
Howitt’s “ Boy’s Country Book,” Harris’s 
“ Wild Sports of Southern Africa,” “ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “ Tom 
Cringle,” and “ The Cruise of the Midge.” 
Even in those days we picked and chose 
on vaguely critical principles. Of course 
we did not appreciate the voyage to 
Laputa; nor did we care so greatly for 
Robinson when he had left his island and 
taken to travelling as a gentleman of inde- 
pendent property; though we warmed to 
something of the old interest when he fell 
among the wolves in the passes of the 
Pyrenees. We hardly needed the pic- 
tures to help out our imagination, though 
they may have assisted us, no doubt, to 
more vivid impressions. Yet how well we 
recollect each line and touch in them; 
Robinson contemplating the pile of goods 
he had rafted ashore, with the cat sitting 
in meditative mind on the top of it; his 
starting back at the sight of the footprint 





in the sands, with one of his hands thrown 
up towards heaven in horror, and each 
hair in his rough skin cap seeming to bris- 
tle. Harris galloping behind the giraffes, 
or topping the ridge of the valley of ele- 
phants; Gulliver with the ladder resting 
against his thigh, and the Lilliputians 
climbing over him in companies to take an 
inventory of the contents of his pockets. 
Had the memory retained its early tenacity 
—or rather, if we could command and 
regulate that intensity of absorption— 
how different would be the condition of 
one’s mind at this moment, and how infi- 
nitely more satisfactory would be the labors 
of our maturity ! 

As you may take observations of casual 
readers in the railway carriages, so you 
have great opportunities of passing profes- 
sionals and distinguished amateurs under 
review in the libraries of the great literary 
clubs. Whether they have committed 
themselves to toil for a name and a living 
— whether they merely ride some hobby 
hard, or take a comprehensive interest in 
the literature of the day —all of them are 
more or less d/asé in books. The sight 
of the shelves in the suites of rooms, 
densely packed from the floor to the ceil- 
ing, might send an earnest novice into 
raptures or despair, according as his intro- 
duction to it happened to strike him. But 
habit is everything, and the bulk of the 
habitués having had the run of similar col- 
lections from their youth, live among those 
treasures as if they did not exist —like 
the guests sitting down in a grand dining- 
hall that has been panelled with carvings 
of fruit and flowers. They have an agreea- 
ble impression that the walls are appro- 
priately adorned, and that is all. Should 
you happen to want a volume, you apply 
to the librarian, or go straight to its place, 
guided by the catalogue. Very possibly 
it is not once in the year that you take a 
turn round the cases and the galleries, and 
then your stroll makes you somewhat mel- 
ancholy. It is not in human nature not to 
feel regretful, when you are reminded of the 
treasures lying always within your reach, 
and think of the hours you are perpetually 
wasting. We do not allude merely to 
those solid works that are associated with 
effort at all times, and especially as you 
grow older. Most busy men, even when 
they are fond of books, like the lightest lit- 
erature by way of relaxation. But here, 
in one corner, you come on a collec- 
tion of the poets, which you feel you have 
been foolishly in the habit of neglecting. 
In another are the essays of those graceful 
writers who delighted you long ago with 
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their wit and wisdom. There are the 
masterpieces of polished irony, and the 
speeches of the orators of former genera- 
tions on subjects that are again become 
the questions of the day. You are re- 
minded, in short, of the existence of an 
inexhaustible world of literature, with 
beauties and interests to please every 
fancy, which should never grow antiquated 
or out of fashion, though they may be 
thrust aside and forgotten. The eager 
authors of the day may murmur at merits 
undervalued ; but, in fact, when we look 
down from the gallery in a collection of 
the past, on the tables that are strewed 
with their latest productions, we stand 
amazed at their extraordinary good for- 
tune. Take the most meritorious or the 
vainest of them at their own estimation, 
and if they were challenged to a fair start 
and no favor, they might be anywhere or 
nowhere in the race for attraction with 
some scores of rivals in their own line 
and style, unless, indeed, they have some- 
thing new to say or to report —and that 
every day becomes more improbable. A 
man, on lounging into the library, walks 
instinctively to the tables where the new- 
est books are laid out. A title or a bind- 
ing strikes his fancy; he throws himself 
into the nearest chair, and: perseveres as 
often as not, from sheer listlessness or 
laziness. He cannot be troubled getting 
up to change, or striking into a new cur- 
rent of thought; and then he can break off 
for a gossip at any moment, without show- 
ing or feeling annoyance at the interrup- 
tion; for these are gentlemen who seldom 
seem to read at all, though they can never 
make themselves comfortable without a 
book in their hand. One eye may be 
glancing carelessly at the page, while the 
other is always ready to sweep the horizon. 
They prick their ears at the opening of a 
door or the faintest sound of a footfall. 
With diabolical strategy, they take care 
to place themselves where they can com- 
mand one or two entrances—or still 
better, where they can cut the communi- 
cations with the magazine tables; and we 
need not say that they are horribly danger- 
ous. For there is no possibility of reading 
within reach of them ; they showa sublime 
indifference to your most ostentatious airs 
of abstraction, addressing you @ propos 
to nothing on the subjects most foreign to 
sa thoughts. As frequenters of the 
ibrary and professional smatterers, they 
are bound to know something about the 
latest books, but any information they 
have they gather from reviews. There 


almost as negligently, and who are almost 
as indifferent to being disturbed, though 
not positively aggressive. But these have 
really the latest literature at their fingers’ 
ends, and it is not very often you find them 
tripping in their facts. The secret is, that 
they are most accomplished skimmers, and 
can pause and pounce almost intuitively on 
what is the gist of the book or the story. 
We fancy that their memories, as a rule, 
are rather quick and flashy than retentive ; 
and yet they accumulate a store of loose 
information that quickens their intelligence 
for fresh acquisition. Then there is the 
heavy reader, who puzzles out a scent like 
a sleuth-hound. It matters not what may 
be the subject of his studies: it may be 
the profoundest philosophy or the most 
trivial fiction. He spells out every line in 
every page, and seems to ponder each 
phrase as if it were the key to an enigma. 
Whether his capacity has grasp in propor- 
tion to its slowness, is a mystery that is 
hardly worth solving, even for curiosity ; 
for he thinks and speaks as deliberately as 
he reads; he has a mania for communicat- 
ing what he has acquired so laboriously, 
and it would be the wantonness of fool- 
hardiness to expose yourself to be button- 
holed by him. Then there is the selfish 
reader, who is a standing nuisance to his 
neighbors. He lunches light and early, 
and hurries up-stairs to secure the most 
comfortable chair in the snuggest corner. 
He jerks up his feet on the fender in win- 
ter; subsides slowly among the cushions, 
till a view from behind shows you nothing 
but a bald crown over the chair-back, 
and losses all consciousness of external 
matters till he rouses himself tardily to 
think about dinner. There is the excited 
reader, who tears his way through the 
books, that appear to put him through the 
whole gamut of the passions. You see 
him clutching nervously at the pages as if 
he would precipitate himself forward and 
anticipate conclusions; he rolls his eyes, 
and clenches his fists, and snarls in the 
concentrated energy of indignation. Or, if 
he happens to be tickled, he reads with 
rippling smiles, varied by occasional 
spasms of approving laughter. And more 
obnoxious than any, there is the somnifer- 
ous and stertorous reader, who drops off 
into sleep at a moment’s notice, and pre- 
sents you with a study of indigestion and 
suppressed nightmare, till it pleases him 
to waken with a snort or a chuckle. 
Objectionable, though in a very different 
way, is the critical student who seems to 
be collating for the purpose of editing some 
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ties than settles to them; he is always 
making raids all over the place, which are 
sometimes richly repaid with heavy arm- 
fuls of literature, though not unfrequently 
he comes back empty-handed. He is a 
man who evidently trusts little to his mem- 
ory, but loves to note everything in black 
and white. He sits in a litter of loose 
sheets, and manages to surround himself in 
the course of the afternoon with mountain- 
ous piles of promiscuous volumes. If his 
brain can evolve any system from that 
chaos, his powers of analysis and organiza- 
‘tion must be infinitely superior to his mem- 
ory. Finally, there are the readers whom 
you cannot help reverencing, were it only 
for the distinguished reputation they have 
made for themselves, and the benefits they 
are bestowing on their contemporaries and 
posterity. These are the men who, to say 
nothing of their acknowledged work, are 
writing or revising the best part of the 
articles in the last edition of the Zucyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Not a few of them 
are the greatest living authorities in their 
own especial departments of literature ; 
and it is sad to think what the loss must 
be of any one of these precious lives, with 
its rich and varied accumulations. Most 
of those men of great intellect are model 
readers. There is no mistaking the ex- 
pression of close and critical attention, or 
the power of quick and shrewd concentra- 
tion. They know what to study and what 
to reject; but when they read, they read 
to purpose. Nor can you do better than 
take example from them as to their meth- 
ods of application, if you cannot hope to 
rise to the range of their studies, 


SARAH DE BERENGER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A FEW days after this, Mrs. Snep, as 
she stood ironing in her little cottage by 
the hop-garden, saw a respectable-looking 
woman standing by her gate. A stout 
little boy held her by the hand, and was 
crying lustily. 

Mrs. Snep did not recognize her. It 
was now seventeen years since a tall, gaunt 
young woman had craved admittance there. 

he young woman was forgotten, but she 
could not forget. There was the little 
path, and there were the very clumps of 
pinks, and the gray bushes of southern- 
wood, and there was the mistress of the 
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mansion, stouter, and, as she thought, 
kindlier-looking than before. 

Mrs. Snep came out, and as she threw 
an article of clothing, just ironed, on a bush 
to air in the morning sun, she cast an ob- 
servant eye on the stranger, who, coming 
forward, begged to ask for a seat until the 
carrier should appear, and begged to know 
if she might have a slice of bread and 
some milk for her child. She had not 
been able to give him his usual breakfast, 
and he was cross, and tired too, for they 
had been travelling all night. 

The stranger had a shilling in her hard, 
and expressed her willingness to pay for 
what she had, so she was soon made wel- 
come to a seat in the cottage. Some tea 
was made for her, and while she crumbled 
bread into a saucer for her boy, and poured 
milk upon it, a tide of recollections flowed 
up. She remembered the days before her 
little Delia was born, and afterwards all 
that she had suffered. Just so, in that 
same place, and perhaps in that very chair, 
her little Amabel had sat beside her, con- 
tented with her bread and milk. The click 
of Mrs. Snep’s iron appeared familiar; the 
hops leaned over the little back window, 
just as in the former days. 

“ And so you want to go on by the car- 
rier’s cart?” said Mrs. Snep. “It does 
not pass till noon.” 

“] know that, ma’am; I have been the 
journey before.” 

“Oh, you know these parts, ma’am ?” 

“TI did a good many years ago.” 

“Well, things don’t change here much, 
that’s certain. We’ve got the same squire, 
and the same doctor, and the same parson 
we’ve had for years.” 

“ The parson’s name was Mr. de Beren- 
ger,” faltered Mrs. Dill, “when I knew 
these parts.” 

“Oh, he was the curate. We have no 
curate now,” answered Mrs. Snep. 

“ Indeed, ma’am.” 

“ He must have been gone these fifteen 
years,” 

“And well-nigh forgot by this time, I 
should judge,” sighed Mrs. Dill, for an 
anguish of desire urged her to speak of 
him if she could; he stood so near to her 
darlings. 

“Forgot!” exclaimed Mrs. Snep; “not 
by any means, I can tell you, ma’am. It’s 
only two years since he came to stay at 
the vicarage ; and I’ve reason enough to 
remember that, for my daughter — my 
second one, that will be three and twenty 
if she live still Michaelmas — Mary ——” 

“ Yes?” exclaimed Mrs. Dill, with keen 
interest. 
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Mrs. Snep paused to take another iron 
from the fire, then, attacking her narrative 
at a different point, said, “ Miss Sarah de 
Berenger, an aunt to that Mr. de Beren- 
ger, had wrote to our vicar’s lady while he 
was here, and said she wanted a parlor- 
maid; and she wanted one from a dis- 
tance, for she could not allow followers. 
And so our vicar’s lady and Mr. de Beren- 
ger managed the thing between them. 
And Mary took the place, worse 
luck !” 

“ Why, I know Miss de Berenger quite 
well, ma’am!” exclaimed Mrs. Dill, a 
warm flush of joy passing over her face. 
“I lived in a situation for many years 
within four miles of her.” 

“No, you don’t say so, ma’am! She 
was the nearest woman, and the meanest, 
that ever I had to do with, as you'll judge, 
when I tell you that I’m ironing my girl’s 
clothes for her next place, and there’s not 
a scrap of black among them.” 

“Black!” faltered Mrs. Dill. “ Why, 
who’s dead?” 

“Who should be dead, ma’am? Why, 
Miss de Berenger herself. Didn’t you 
know it?” 

“ Dear me,no. I am come a long way; 
I’ve heard nothing. She was in the best 
of health when last I heard of her.” 

“ And might be now. It was an acci- 
dent that killed her. The old gentleman, 
that used to be so rich, was driving her 
out, poor lady, and they got overturned. 
She never spoke again, my girl says. Ah, 
there have been many changes in that 
family ; it’s as much as there often is in 
the newspapers to read of them. Perhaps 
you knew the old gentleman?” 

“T’ve seen him times out of mind, 
ma’am,” faltered the poor mother. She 
dared not now mention her children. Had 
those changes affected them? 

“They say,” proceeded Mrs, Snep, 
“that of all his fine houses and lands, 
he have but enough left just to keep 
him.” 

“ Why, I never heard of such a thing,” 
cried Mrs. Dill. “1 did not fare to think 
rich folks like that could lose their prop- 
erty.” 

“It was a company he had shares in 
that has done it for him, my daughter 
said. All the country rang with it. It 
arose from what people call unlimited 
liability. There are two pretty young 
ladies, that folks do say are his grand- 
daughters. You’ve seen them too, may- 
hap. He likes to ride about what used to 
be his own park with them, and he’s as 
happy as a king.” 
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The mother sighed for joy; she could © 
not speak. Her children were among the 
living, then, and they were well. 

The operation of sprinkling the clothes 
occupied Mrs. Snep for a minute or two, 
and gave Hannah Dill time to recover 
herself. “Rides about with Miss Amabel 
and Miss Delia, does he?” she presently 
found voice enough to say. 

“Their very names, ma’am; you have 
them quite pat.” 

“But I should have thought to lose his 
money would break his heart.” 

“It does not, ma’am. My daughter 
stayed at the rectory for three months, 
after Miss de Berenger’s death. They 
wanted extra help, and paid her hand- 
some. They are better off now, of course. 
She said it was as good as a printed book 
to see how the old-gentleman went on. 
He is upward of eighty, and has lost his 
memory, but I should judge he must be a 
little childish too. He has no servant left 
but one old man, that always wait on him, 
and he has a fat old horse in the rectory 
stable. He lives with Mr. de Berenger, 
and does not know that he has lost his 
money. His notion is that he is making 
his great fortune greater. Saving up, you 
know, to leave more behind him.” 

“He never could bear to spend much 
money,” observed Mrs. Dill. “And so 
the young ladies ride with him, and are 
attentive to him?” 

“So I hear, ma’am. And what he costs 
Mr. de Berenger, he has about enough 
money left to pay for. When he gets tired 
of the country, my daughter says they put 
him in the train and telegraph to his other 
nephew, that lives in London, to meet him. 
And that’s what he does, and takes him 
home, and there the old gentleman plays 
the same game. It’s not worth while, he 
says, to have a town house, and that is why 
he has let it, for he wants to save. He 
says he must go and see that the people 
his house is let to are taking care of it. 
And those folks are so regardful and kind, 
knowing the case, that they always satisfy 
him, and, as I said, he is as cheerful and 
as happy as a king.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Dill. 

She was glowing all over with a warmth 
and joy that she had hardly ever expected 
to feel again. Even her miserable errand 
receded into the background, and made 
way for the various pictures of her children 
that had been presented toher. They were 
well, pretty, useful, happy. Oh, there was 
sunshine yet in this world, and she was 
basking in it. 

“The Mr. de Berengers are better off 
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now, no doubt?” she presently said, still 
desirous to prolong the conversation. 

“ Not by a shilling,” replied Mrs. Snep. 

“Well, I always hoped, though Miss de 
Berenger was so fond of making schemes 
about her will, that she would do the right 
thing by her nephews.” 

“Then she didn’t, ma’am.” 

“Who did her money go to, then?” 

* She’d almost doubled it during her life- 
time, as I heard tell, and they say her house 
was a sight for the useful things she’d got 
together — stores of linen, and china, and 
what not. And she left it all —her farms 
and her house, and her money — to those 
two young ladies ; everything, down to the 
very jam-pots on her shelves, and the 
clothes in her drawers, and the thimbles in 
her workbox. They say those two young 
ladies have more than eighteen thousand 
pounds apiece.” 

More than eighteen thousand pounds 
apiece! And the man that had been so 
good to them — that had brought them up 
and loved them, and even been proud of 
them — he had got nothing. 

Oh, how sweet it was to hear even this 
stranger talk of them! But oh, how bitter 
to hear that the kindness of Felix de Beren- 

er had been so rewarded, and that Sarah, 
in her obstinate, wilful mistake about them, 
should have robbed her own flesh and blood 
for their sake ! 

Could any good come of money so in- 
herited? No; their mother thought it 
could not. She became cold and pale. It 
was not till Mrs. Snep mentioned their 
names again that she roused herself; but 
ijt was only to hear what caused her fresh 
anxiety, and to be shown that a most diffi- 
cult, a most bitter, duty towards her dar- 
lings was yet to do. 

“One of the two is engaged to be mar- 
ried, as I’m told,” said Mrs. Snep. 

“It must be the eldest, then,” said Mrs. 
Dill, trembling with excitement, and the 
surprise of thus collecting information 
about her darlings. 

“Well, now, I should have said not.” 

“ But the other is so very young.” 

“] know there was a young soldier-offi- 
cer that made one of them an offer. He 
went away, and came back lately and 
offered to her again. I think he is the 
gentleman, and I think it is the youngest. 
But they’re thoughtless — the young ladies 
are both thoughtless,” continued Mrs. 
Snep, going off on a part of the subject 
more interesting to her than Delia’s lover. 
“ As I said, Miss de Berenger never left so 
much as one black gown apiece to her 
servants, though some of them had lived 
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with her for years. Those young ladies 
were kind—1I will say that; but neither 
of them had the thought to put the ser- 
vants into mourning, and my daughter came 
= to me without a scrap of black upon 
ee” 

“Somebody did ought to have told the 
young ladies what was the custom,” said the 
mother, apologizing for them. 

“So I say, ma’am.” 

“Oh, my Delia!” thought Hannah Dill; 
“do you love this young gentleman? And 
must your mother go and tell you ‘! 
you’ve no right at all to keep Miss Sara~ 
money? When will there be an end to my 
sorrows? Maybe the young man will be 
off the bargain if you give up the fortune ; 
and if you refuse to do so, your mother’ll 
never have an easy hour about you any 
more.” 


And what was the true state of the case 
about Delia? This. That the young offi- 
cer had, indeed, returned at the end of the 
year, and had again offered her his hand. 
Urged by Amabel to give him a little time, 
and not to reject him hastily, Delia had 
agreed to consider the matter for a few 
weeks, and to try to like him. She had 
failed ; and that very morning, while her 
little brother ate his bread and milk, she 
had, with many flushes and blushes, a 
great deal of pity for him, and some shame 
for herself, contrived to tell him so. He 
was gone, and just as her mother left the 
house where she had been born, and met 
the carrier’s cart, Delia darted up-stairs to 
Amabel’s room, and stood looking at her 
sister with blushing discomfiture. 

Amabel came up to her and smoothed 
her cheek gently against hers —a kind of 
moderate caress that the girls had used 
from their girlhood. 

“What a goose you are, Delia!” she 
said. 

“Yes, I know,” said Delia, ruefully. 

“ You’ve sent him away.” 

“ Of course: coz said I must. I wish— 
oh, I wish coz didn’t know /” 

“ He'll never tell!” exclaimed Amabel. 

“No; but I know that he knows.” 

Delia moved to the dressing table, and 
in an absent and agitated fashion began to 
try on some of Amabel’s rings. Presently 
she saw Dick in the garden; he was ap- 
parently deep in thought. Delia drew 
backward in the room and smiled. 

“Coz and Amias have been talking to 
him all the morning,” whispered Amabel. 
“*He says now he should like to go to 
sea,” she continued, nodding towards 
Dick. 
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“ Does he?” exclaimed Delia. “Oh no, 
Dick; I think you’ll find you do mo¢ wish 
to go to sea.” 

“Then you should not have set him 
against emigrating.” 

It may have fairly been said of Master 
Dick at that time, that he did not know 
his own mind, unless it may have been said 
more fairly still that he did not know some- 
body else’s mind, any more than he knew 
how completely that mind had the mastery 
over his. 

Sir Samuel de Berenger had put him to 
school till he was eighteen years old, and 
then, when he came home for the holidays, 
his two brothers had sat in judgment on 
him and his future; when it was found that 
he had done so very well, and stood so very 
high, that if they let him stay at school 
another year, he would in all probability 
get a good exhibition, which would enable 
him to go to college almost for nothing, 
after which he would be able to provide for 
his own living. 

And Dick had come home without get- 
ting the exhibition. He was now nineteen, 
a remarkably fine, handsome young fellow, 
brown all over, taller than either of his 
two brothers, very engaging, rather inclined 
to be idle, and quite helpless in the hands 
of these said brothers, who had, at some 
inconvenience to themselves, prolonged 
his school days for him, and now did not 
very well know what to do with him. 

Dick had only been in the garden a few 
minutes when he saw Delia sitting in the 
open window of what had been the nurs- 
ery, with some “art needlework” in her 
hand. 

“ How nice this room looks, with poor 
Aunt Sarah’s things init!” he said, accost- 
ing her and sitting on the window-sill. 
“ No one would know it. — I say, Delia!” 

“Yes.” 

“]’ve had such a wigging this morning.” 

“Oh! you should decide, then, what 
you'll do —what you'll be.” 

“Well, I said I would go to sea, and 
they won’t let me. Why, Delia, where did 
you get those rings?” 

“Oh, they belong to Amabel. I’m so 
fond of rings, and I have not got one.” 

“ Why don’t you buy some, then?” said 
Dick. 

“ Amabel never bought one of hers; 
rings are supposed to be presents. If 1 
wore rings, and was asked who gave them 
to me, I shouldn’t like to have to say I 
bought them.” 

Dick revolved a certain thing in his 
mind. “Look here,” he began; “if I go 
to sea for two or three years “i 
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“Tt will be so dull,” interrupted Delia, 
“if you go to sea and Amabel’s gone.” 

“Well, but if I do, I could give youa 
ring for a parting present.” 

“So you could; and I could give one to 
you, with your crest on it.” 

“If I goto sea.” No occasion to wait 
for that. Dick took himself off in less 
than five minutes, and in hot haste de- 
manded of Felix a large, old-fashioned 
gold watch, which had been his father’s, 
and which he had knocked about a good 
deal at school. 

It had plenty of good stuff init. Felix 
looked at him almest as if he knew all 
about it, and gave him the watch in silence 
and with gravity. 

It was four miles to the town, and Dick 
ran almost all the way. He did not make 
a bad bargain with the one jeweller that 
the place afforded, and then the price he 
was to have for his watch being agreed 
upon, he set himself to overhaul the whole 
shop for two pretty rings. It never once 
occurred to him that it was odd he should 
be desirous to lay out his whole fortune on 
a fancy of Delia’s — he never considered 
once what his brother would say to it if 
he knew; and yet when he got home, 
though he had the two tiny cases in his 
waistcoat pocket, and opportunities were 
not wanting for the presentation, he could 
not give them to her. It was not till the 
next morning, about the same hour, that 
he saw Delia sitting in the same place, all 
over blushes and dimples. He approached, 
and getting over the low sill, sat down be- 
side her on the couch, and said, “ I’ve got 
them. Rather jolly ones, 1 think; only 
I’m afraid they’re too big for your finger.” 
He looked very shamefaced. 

Delia put forth her little finger, the same 
on which she had worn Amabel’s rings. 
They were manifestly too big for it. Then 
she put forth her middle finger, and for 
that they were a little too tight. 

“What a pity!” said Delia. “And 
a such pretty ones; just the sort I 
ike.” 

“Well, put them on your third finger, 
then,” rejoined the donor. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t wear them there,’’ 
said Delia, blushing till her forehead and 
throat were all one lovely hue of carnation. 

In an instant Dick knew why; but it 
was his destiny to be a lucky dog. He 
blushed himself, but he said stoutly, “ Why 
not?” 

“ Because that’s the ‘engaged’ finger, 
you know, Dick,” she answered. 

Dick was holding her hand in one of 
his, and had the rings in the other. 
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“Oh,” he said, almost with a groan, 
“what a fool I have been!” And Delia 
— this exquisite Delia, who all on a sud- 
den had become almost unbearably de- 
lightful — Delia was turning away her face 
from him. “I’m nothing but a schoolboy 
yet,” he said, with deep disgust against 

imself. “If I had but worked as I ought 
to have done, it might have been differ- 
ent.” But that blush of Delia’s was the 
making of him. “Put them on, if only 
fora moment,” he said, pleadingly. And 
she let him put them on her “ engaged” 
finger. 

“It can only be for a little while,” she 
observed. But how pretty they looked 
there! 

“Even if you won’t wear them, you 
mean to keep them ?” he urged. 

Delia had closed her dimpled fist, and 
was looking at them wistfully. 

“Suppose you take care of them for 
me,” she said; but she made no move- 
ment towards unclosing her hand or taking 
them off. 

“ Take care of them till when?” 

Delia still looked at them, then her little 
hand unclosed, and Dick took it in his. 

“Coz would be displeased,” she whis- 
pered. 

“You mean that he would, because I’ve 
been an idle dog, and because — well, he 
said it yesterday — because I seem very 
well content to be loafing about here, do- 
ing nothing.” 

Delia was silent. 

“But that’s all over now,” he added 
impetuously. “I’m going to Felix directly 
—this minute. I intend to settle to some- 
thing at once — forthwith. And then—” 

By this time she had taken off the rings, 
and put them into his hand. 

“ And then, Delia ” he repeated. 

But had notD elia got all she wished for 
now? Perhaps she thought so. At any 
rate, Dick’s glimpse of paradise was over. 
“ Oh, then,” she said (she had such a mis- 
chievous little dimple in her cheek when 
she laughed) —“ oh, then — we shall see.” 
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SARAH DE BERENGER was indeed gone ; 
her guiding hand was at last withdrawn. 

“I have lost my aunt,” Felix would say, 
and ever after he felt an uneasy want of 
those fresh and direct expressions of opin- 
ion that often showed him what he really 
thought himself, as well as of her fear- 
less certainties, and her fertile crops of 
schemes. But he did not know, it never 
occurred to him to consider, that for many 
years she had been the doer of everything 
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of the least consequence that had been 
done in his family. 

She was a remarkably foolish woman. 
Her impressions were vivid and quite un- 
reasonable; they soon ripened into con- 
victions which never changed. She looked 
upon all she had become convinced of as 
fully proved, and she followed out all that 
was so proved to its just conclusion. 
There can be little doubt that it is the 
fools, and not the wise, who govern the 
world. While the wise are considering, 
the fools act; while the wise investigate, 
the fools have made up their minds; by 
the time the wise have discovered, the 
fools have made arrangements, and the 
wise, for the sake of law and order, or, if 
not, for the sake of peace and quietness, 
are obliged to give way. 

Sarah had first, as she believed, discov- 
ered an interesting mystery. She had 
obliged Hannah Dill, contrary to all her 
wishes, to bring the mystery near ; she had, 
to her own satisfaction, solved it, and she 
had, for the sake of it, deprived her own 
nephews of every shilling she possessed. 
It was all Sarah’s doing that Amias was 
engaged to a little girl who was supposed 
by all the neighborhood to have no right to 
any father’s name ; but then it was Sarah’s 
doing also that old Sir Samuel, now he 
had lost his memory, was more happy in 
the society of the two girls, and received 
more tender attentions from them, and 
more real affection, than from any other 
creatures. He knew he loved them, and 
had ceased to consider how it was, and 
under what mistake, his love had first 
dawned. If they had been his grand- 
daughters, just so they might have loved 
him; and they also had ceased, except on 
important occasions, to consider why this 
was. They lived under a disadvantage 
which they had discovered, but then they 
were saved from the true disadvantage, 
which would have been far worse to bear. 
They were always gentle, sweet, and hum- 
ble, but all was as it ever had been; they 
could not be unhappy as to their position, 
for every one about them loved them. 

As for Felix, his life for years past had 
been planned out for him by his Aunt 
Sarah. It is true that he now hopelessly 
loved this beautiful Delia, but then for 
many years she and her sister had been 
his delight, his daily occupation, and his 
one amusement. He knew that he would 
not have given up that pleasant, cheerful 
past, even if by so doing he might have 
avoided the pain of his present. And 
even that present, — could he do without 
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happiness; he could find little rest and 
joy but in that. He must bring Dick on, 

elp him on, or goad him on, for her sake. 
Perhaps he allowed himself to be more 
severe on Dick, on her account, than occa- 
sion altogether warranted; for Dick was 
but a youth —a fine, honest, healthy, affec- 
tionate youth. Felix considered that Dick 
was not manly enbugh; not considering 
that, but for Delia, he might, perhaps, at 
his time of life not have been manly at all. 

However, Felix changed his mind on 
one particular morning. Dick had two 
rings in his pocket. “I will not wear 
either of them,” Delia had said, “till it is 
decided what you are to be.” So Dick 
had asked to have a conference, a final 
conference, on this great subject with his 
two brothers, and then and there he had 
discussed it— laid down his own views, 
stated the pros and cons of all the plans 
proposed, and expressed his deep desire 
to work, in a fashion that perfectly aston- 
ished them. 

Amias was exceedingly amused. Felix 
sat back in his chair, and looked at him in 
puzzled bewilderment. 

“Why, you young scamp!” exclaimed 
Amias. “Want to go to London the day 
after to-morrow !— want to set to work 
instantly! Well, I’lldo my very best for 
you, as I declared I would the other day, 
when you didn’t seem to care a straw about 
it. But I cannot think what has come to 

ou.” 

“The fact is, Delia says——” Dick 
began. 

“Delia says!” exclaimed Amias, in 
amazement. 

“Delia says 
and again stuck fast. 

“ Well, out With it, my boy,” said Felix, 
gravely and kindly. 

Dick had a little ring-case now in his 
hand; he put it down, and the ring rolled 
out on to the table. Dick picked it up and 
poised it on the top of one of his great fin- 
gers. “Delia says she'll never wear this 
for aschoolboy. She will not be engaged 
till I have got some career before me — 
till I have something to do.” 

“ ] —think —she —is — quite— right,” 
said Amias, gazing at the ring, and uttering 
the sentence as if he required to think 
between every word. He looked so much 
surprised, however, that Dick, in spite of 
his nervousness, burst into a short laugh. 
Then all on a sudden it flashed upon him 
that Delia was included in this astonish- 
ment. He could not bear that this exquisite 
creature, so wise, so kind, so loving, 
should be the subject of any disparaging 
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surprise. He thought his own impetuous 
presumption was alone to blame. He 
hastened to declare this. He meant to be 
worthy of her. Change his mind? Non- 
sense! How could he change his mind? 
He had loved her all his life better than 
any one else in the world. He had al- 
ways helped her with her lessons. When 
they played at “ houses” as children, she 
was always his little wife. 

Everything he said, while more earnest, 
became more boyish, till Felix said, — 

“There, my dear boy, think of improv- 
ing yourself, not of excusing Delia. The 
best part of your future is already pre- 
pared for you; make the rest suitable for 
it, and all will be well.” 


And in the mean time Hannah Dill, with 
her child, entered the town where she 
feared to find her husband. 

The assizes were indeed going on, but 
to those who were not directly concerned 
in them, this gave no air of solemnity ; 
there was little about any whom she ac- 
costed which answered to the fear and 
dread and depression in her own mind. 
And she found herself unable to ask any 
questions. She looked about, she wan- 
dered about, till she found herself in the 
market-place, and the buildings about it 
she felt sure were none of them what she 
wanted. And what was the building she 
wanted called? She was not sure whether 
it was a court-house, or a session-house, or 
a prison, and she could not make up her 
mind to ask. A forlorn hope that she 
might get a letter from her husband, sus- 
tained her till she reached the post-office ; 
for she had written to Uzziah, at their poor 
home in Whitby, told him where she had 
gone, and cautiously hinted at her reason. 
lf her panic had been needless, and from 
some other cause he had left her on the 
moor, and if he had returned again after 
her departure, she knew she should get a 
letter. What a blessed possibility that 
was! It comforted her while she wan- 
dered about. And no less did the strange- 
ness of the place; for she had thought of 
it till she had formed such a vivid picture 
of it in her mind, that, now it was under 
her eyes, and wholly unlike her expecta- 
tion, it seemed as if all that had any rela- 
tion to it might also be different, as if the 
nightmare that had oppressed her might 
be all unreal. The smiling, bustling mar- 
ket, where fruit was so eagerly bought and 
sold, the market-women so earnest in 
praising their produce, the old-fashioned 
red roofs, the comfortable sunshine, the 
common, every-day talk, — could these be 
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possible if several poor creatures were at 
that moment in course of being tried for 
their lives close at hand? 

Alas ! there was no letter at the office, 
and no telegraphic message for Hannah 
Dill. Her child, tired and hungry, began 
to cry for his dinner, and she felt that, 
when she reached the court, she should 
not be allowed to enter unless he was per- 
fectly quiet and good. She hastened into 
an eating-shop and gave him a comfortable 
meal, and then, as she glanced out at the 
window, she saw what she at once per- 
ceived to be the place she had looked for; 
people were hanging about the door, but 
many more were coming out than going 
in. 

“Why were the people coming away?” 
she asked. ‘“ Were the assizes over?” 

“Oh no: but the judges were at lunch; 
they always had an interval for lunch at 
that time of day.” 

“ Might one go in and hear the trial ?” 

“ Certainly; a court of justice was 
always open to the public.” 

She hardly knew how the next half-hour 
passed. She was soon standing in the 
press outside that door. At first all was 
silence ; she seemed to have no chance of 
getting in. Afterwards there was a little 
bustle, and voices inside struck upon her 
frightened ears. Some people were almost 
as desirous to enter as she was, but her 
sharpened senses showed her some who 
were only there for curiosity. “Five 
shillings, sir, if I get in,” she whispered 
to a stalwart man at her side. Then she 
turned her pale face, and, selecting an- 
other, repeated the same words. 

An energetic movement on either side 
of her soon brought her on. She knew 
not how it was done, but the money was 
given, and she was all but inside in a very 
few minutes. She had not intended to 
tell her wretched errand, but it was 
guessed. Her money, and these two men 
were powerful enough to bring her to the 
front; her face did the rest. She stood 
within, and, being tall, she could see well 
over the shoulders and heads of those 
about her, almost all of whom were wom- 
eh. 

There was no trembling, no sinking, 
now; the people were pressed closely to- 
gether. The atmosphere was. stifling. 
She had a heavy child in her arms, but 
she knew no fatigue; all her soul was in 
her eyes, for at present she could hear 
nothing. Perhaps there was nothing to 
hear. The place, as she took rapid glances 
about it, looked almost like a Dissenting 
meeting-house. The crowded spectators 
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seemed to be ranged in compartments not 
= pews. Where would the judges 
sit 

Oh! now there was a movement ; some- 
thing that pierced her heart with anguish, 
showed her the judges coming in with all 
state. These men, who were to doom oth- 
ers to a disgraceful death, were ushered in 
with honor, with observance. She, poor, 
wretched woman, felt this with a keenness 
that had never struck in all her life on her 
sharpened senses before. 

It was right, it must be so; sympathy 
was all with the law. 

In that crowd she felt so utterly alone, 
as if none of God’s creatures could come 
near enough even to know what she suf- 
fered, much less to pity her —the wife of 
a possible murderer, a possible murderer’s 
child, sleeping with his rosy face resting 
on her shoulder. 

Another movement, which it so chanced 
brought her a little forwarder, and there 
were the barristers in their wigs, and a 
name had been called. Some man answer- 
ing to the call was in the pulpit-like enclos- 
ure, which she at once recognized as the 
witness-box. Then she saw the prisoner, 
a pale, small man, whose forlorn face 
looked as if no courage or strength was 
left in him. As the witness kissed the 
book almost carelessly, certainly with per- 
fect composure and confidence, he turned 
his faded eyes upon him. Hannah Dill 
lifted up hers. 

One fear was over. The prisoner being 
tried was a stranger; but another fear fol- 
lowed closely. Her instinct justified itself 
by the event. Sitting among the specta- 
tors, and a very little way behind the wit- 
ness, a man leaning forwggd gazed and 
hearkened. Not any change that fear or 
fatigue or shame had wrought had so 
changed him, that she did not instantly 
recognize the deeply watchful and utterly 
colorless face. It was her husband. 

A terrible trembling seized her, so that 
she lost the drift and meaning of the first 
few questions and answers. All her 
thought was to know the meaning of 
Uzziah’s expression. 

His features were sunk, he was wasted 
almost to a shadow; his eyes were intent 
on the witness, and yet there was spread 
over his face a certain awful peace. Her 
wretched husband was perfectly calm. 

She knew not how long she watched him, 
but it was till another witness was in the 
box, and it was because of a great change 
in Uzziah’s face that she turned to look 
and to listen. It was a confident witness 
—a witness almost too willing. He was 
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being re-examined by the counsel for the 
prisoner. 

“ Remember that you are on your oath.” 

“I do remember it.” 

“ And you swear that this is the man?” 

“T could not forget him.” 

“ But it is seventeen years ago.” 

“Seventeen years and three months.” 

“ A man changes a good deal in sev- 
enteen years and three months.” 

“ Ay, but a club-foot, — when one hears 
it behind one ——” Here the witness 
paused. 

“ Well?” said the counsel for the pris- 
oner. 

“ When I heard that man’s club foot, 
as he was following, I felt as if ——” 

‘ Ma You are not to tell the court what you 
elt.” 

* Well, I mean I knew that was the very 
same I heard that fearful time, and I 
turned myself, and I saw him.” 

‘** You saw the prisoner, certainly !” 

“Ay; and I knew him at once, and 
spoke at once. Said I, ‘We have met 
before.’ ” 

“ And as another witness has proved, 
he answered, ‘Not to my knowledge.’ 
Now, what had you beside the peculiar 
sound of the club-foot to go on, when you 
said toa man whom, by your own show- 
ing, you had not seen for seventeen years, 
‘We have met before’? ” 

“It was the same man,” persisted the 
witness. “I knew him at once, aud he 
knew me.” 

“How did you know him? Tell the 
jury that.” 

“It was the lock of hair, partly, that 
hung over his forehead, and, partly, it was 
the oval shape of his face, as he leaned 
over poor Cambourne after he’d struck 
him, that I remembered.” 

“Tt’s false!” cried a voice that rang 
through the court; “it’s false! You, Wil- 
liam Tasker, don’t look at the prisoner; 
look here, look at me!” 

Cries of “Turn that man out,” were 
heard. There was confusion in the place 
where the sound had proceeded from; a 
woman fell down in a fainting-fit; people 
rose in their places ; but before the officer 
could reach the man who had spoken, some 
were helping the woman out, others had 
started away from him. He was stsnding 
alone, leaning on a rail in front. 

“You, William Tasker,” he repeated, 
“look at me!” 

The terrified witness turned hastily, and 
gazed at him as if fascinated. The coun- 
sel for the prisoner paused. In one ter- 
rible instant every eye was upon Uzziah 
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Dill. From the judges downwards all 
azed at him —a lame man, with an oval 
ace, and a lock of hair that strayed over 
his forehead. 

He leaned forward, with eyes wide open. 
He and the witness gazed at one another, 
and the unfortunate wife gazed also; saw 
the officers advancing through the crowd 
to remove Uzziah; heard the witness cry 
out in a lamentable voice, and beat his 
breast, “I’ve sworn against the innocent, 
and there the guilty stands!” and then 
heard (not one syllable was spared to her) 
—heard her husband’s answer, as they 
were about to lead him away, “ You’ve said 
the truth now, William Tasker; ’twas I 
that did it. The Lord have mercy on my 
sinful soul !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SOME time after this, Hannah Dill 
seemed to come back again—she knew 
not from whence — and she was sitting on 
some stone steps in a quiet flagged court. 
The sun was shining — that was the first 
thing she noticed; then she observed that 
she herself was in the shadow; that her 
child, rubbing his cheek against her sleeve, 
was caressing her with “ Mummy, mum- 
my;” and thata tall gentleman was leaning 
over her, a gentleman whom she had seen 
before. 

“Do you know me, Mrs. Dill?” he 
asked her kindly. 

She thought he might have said that 
several times before. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered in a low, dull 
voice. “It’s Mr. Bartlett.” 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“] want to go to poor Dill.” 

“You cannot do that now, my poor 
friend. He has accused himself; he has 
given himself up.” 

“IT knew he would,” she replied, quite 
calmly. ‘ That other man’s wife is happy 
now, and I ™ 

“Your misfortune is very great,” said 
Mr. Bartlett. “I pity you deeply.” 

“] saw the prisoner’s wife get her arms 
round his neck and hug him, while they led 
my wretched husband away.” 

“Have you any place to go to — have 
you lodgings here?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I must arrange for you.” 

He went quickly from her, and a lady, 
who seemed to have been standing above 
her on the steps, came down and addressed 
her with sympathetic gentleness. 

She knew it was Mrs. Bartlett, but the 
shock she had sustained had been too much 
for her; her mind was blank and dull. She 
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uttered her passing impressions. “I never 
thought to see them here; they don’t live 
here?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bartlett, glad to foster 
this momentary lapse from the dread 
reality. “No; we don’t live here, but my 
father and mother do. This is their 
house ; we are come to stay with them.” 

After that Hannah Dill knew not at all 
how many hours or weeks might have 
passed, when one day, awaking in a 
decent bed, she found that she was cool ; 
that the furniture, which had long seemed 
to whirl about her, had settled in its place ; 
that the swarms of passing strangers, who 
had appeared night and day to approach 
her bed and gaze at her, were all gone. 
She slept a good deal that night, and in the 
morning awoke aware of what had oc- 
curred, and able to think. 

She had a nurse, as she perceived, but 
she could not bear to question her. It was 
not till Mr. Bartlett, hearing she was sen- 
sible, came to see her, and brought his 
wife, that she spoke, sending down the 
nurse, and gazing at them with hollow, 
frightened eyes. 

“Is he condemned, sir?” 

She lay long silent when Mr. Bartlett 
had told her, by a pitying gesture, that it 
was so, At last Mrs. Bartlett said, “ You 
must think of your dear little boy, Mrs. 
Dill, and try to get better for his sake. He 
is very well; I have seen that he was well 
done by.” 

“ Ma’am, I know you have a mother’s 
heart. Is there no hope for Dill, sir? 
Must he die that death?” — 

“He is quite resigned,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett, instead of answering her. 

“Oh, my God!” cried the poor woman, 
folding her hands; “have pity on him and 
on our innocent child!” 

“Yes, your innocent child,” said Mrs. 
Bartlett. “In all this bitter misery, Mrs. 
Dill, there is one gleam of comfort, and 
that concerns him. Nobody here knows 
your husband’s name; he has refused to 
divulge it. He has shown a father’s heart 
in that respect.” 

“Tt was his duty. Does he know that I 
have been so ill?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, I must go to him!” 

* You cannot yet.” 

“Oh, I might be too late!” 

“There are many days yet. You will 
not be too late. Your husband has been 
very ill himself. He has had an epileptic 
fit.’ 

There are some things that appear quite 
unendurable; they bear down the soul 
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under such a weight of misery, that life 


seems impossible. And yet they will not 


kill; they are not thus to come to their de- 
sired end. 

When Hannah Dill and her husband 
met, they both looked the mere shadows 
of their former selves. They sat hand in 
hand in the condemned cell, and neither 
spoke. It seemed a comfort to the 
wretched prisoner to have his wife by his 
side, but he never had anything to say. 
Sometimes he was reading his Bible when 
she appeared, sometimes he was kneeling 
in prayer — always deeply humble and 
generally quite calm, for he was not 
— by any hope; his doom was 

xed. 

One day, as she was about to leave him, 
he bared his thin arm, and said, “Oh, 
Hannah, sometimes I hope ——” 

— you may die first?” she whis- 


“ Ay.” 

“] spoke to Mr. Bartlett about that,” she 
answered. “ My poor husband! he says, 
for all their suffering, the condemned do 
not die. And you are at peace. But oh, 
that it might be!” she broke out, bursting 
into tears. Then, trying to calm herself, 
she said, “ You are a man forgiven of God, 
as we both forever trust; but you have 
always known that at last you deserved to 
suffer — and suffer you would.” 

“Oh that it was over!—oh that it was 
done!” she said when she got home; and 
she was so wretchedly ill all that night, 
that she feared to be laid up again, and un- 
able to goto him. But just at sunrise, as 
she had dropped into an uneasy doze, a 
flattering dream came to her; she thought 
she saw her husband standing at the foot 
of the bed, and that his eyes were full of 
a rapturous calm. 

While she looked, some noise startled 
her, and she woke, mourning over the 
sweetness of that short respite. How 
hard that it should have been wrested from 
her! But there was a noise again; it was 
under her window. Some one called out 
her name. She started up. Mr. Bartlett 
was below. He told her to dress herself 
and come down to him. 

Oh, how beautiful the sunrise was, when 
she came out, how pure and peaceful ! 

“Your husband is very ill,” he whis- 
pered to her; “the chaplain has obtained 
leave for you to come to him. He had 
another fit last night.” 

Her dream had still dominion over her, 
and she looked at the sunrise; but she 
hastened to the prison, and was soon in 
his cell. 
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Two people were there, the doctor and a 
warder. They were not sympathetic, not 
pitiful, merely attentive to what was before 
them. Her husband was speaking; his 
voice was perfectly strange to her—a 
tremulous, piping voice. “ Yes, they 
tempted me; they gave me the drink, sir. 
I was three-parts drunk when I did it.” 

The doctor and the warder parted, to let 
her come to the narrow bed. The signs 
of his sore struggle during the fit were 
visible on his face, and on the bruised 
arms and disordered bed, but he was per- 
fectly calm now ; the sunrise was fair upon 
his wasted features. : 

He spoke again. “And the mercy of 
the most Merciful is over all his works. 
I trust in him that I die forgiven.” A 
slight convulsive movement passed over 
his face, and then there was a deep sigh. 
She was kneeling beside him now. 

“There,” said the doctor, coming for- 
ward with grave indifference, “I said he 
would not last more than the twelve hours 
from the time of the seizure. It’s half 
past six o’clock.” 

“Is my poor husband dead, sir?” asked 
the wife. 

“Yes, my good woman — dead.” 

“ May I ” 

“You may do nothing at all but leave 
the prison,” interrupted the doctor, with 
more kindness of manner. 

“ Not have his poor body to bury it?” 

“You may do nothing at all but leave 
the prison,” he repeated; and she rose at 
once, and Mr. Bartlett took her home 
again. 

A widow, and all that day lying on her 
bed, unable to lift herself up, and yet lost 
in a rapture of thankfulness, blessing God 
for her own and her poor husband’s sake. 

But the shock of all she had gone 
through was more than she could bear, 
and for several weeks she was so utterly 
prostrate, that to rise, and for an hour or 
two daily to sit trembling by her fire, was 
all she could accomplish. She had still 
money left, and there would be more to 
come to her in a few weeks, so that. she 
was able to pay for what she wanted. Her 
kind friends, the Bartletts, were gone. 

She was quite alone, but on the whole, 
she was happy. Her husband, she be- 
lieved, was at rest, and forgiven. His 
real name had not transpired ; she was no 
longer in fear, and was free from the cor- 
roding care she had suffered on his ac- 
count, and seen him suffer. 

What still oppressed her was Miss de 
Berenger’s will. As soon as she was able, 
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if possible, induce them to give up the be- 
quest. She was too weak to write, too 
weak to move; it was not till some time in 
the month of November, some weeks after 
her husband’s death, that, finding how 
very little of her money was left, she 
roused herself, and selling all she had 
that she could possibly spare, set off in 
the railway with her child. She had an 
urgent longing upon her to see justice 
done. Her children could not prosper if 
they had, however innocently, brought 
loss upon the family which had cherished 
them. 

And yet how little she could with safety 
tell them. She pondered over this during 
the dreary night’s journey in the Parlia- 
mentary train, and almost despaired. 
There was still nothing but concealment 
before her. Her daughters would meet 
her with kindly condescension, though she 
had gone off from them so suddenly. Yes, 
and each of them she hoped —she was 
sure— would give her a kiss. But she 
had robbed herself of all claim on them; 
even the bond of faithful service was 
broken. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MRS. JOLLIFFE was a woman of con- 
sequence — of much more consequence, 
in some respects, than Mr. de Berenger, 
though she was generally considered to be 
a servant, and he a master. On all great 
occasions, Mrs. Jolliffe could make her 
power felt, and one was approaching. 

In fact, the very next day, namely, the 
eighteenth of November, was to be the 
most important that for many years had 
dawned on the De Berenger family. A 
very large goose pie was at that moment 
baking in honor of it. Cakes, without 
end, were ranged on the dressers, to be 
given away in the village. There was 
great rolling of pastry, stuffing of fowls, 
clearing of jelly, stoning of plums, roast- 
ing of beef. Mrs. Jolliffe was making all 
her subordinates miserable for fear the 
oven shouldn’t go. It generally went very 
well; there was no special reason why it 
should not then. It never had failed since 
Master Dick came of age. A modest fes- 
tival had been given on that occasion, and 
the crust of the pie was burnt. 

Nobody in the kitchen had any peace 
till that goose pie was out of the oven, 
and was all one clean expanse of gold- 
colored crust. 

“And quite a credit to you, ma’am,” 
cried the two village matrons who were 
come to help. Mrs. Jolliffe was pacified 





she must go and seek her children, and, 


for the moment, but now she began to fret 
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about the partridges and the custards, 
“for, indeed, a wedding is not a thing that 
takes place every day,” she remarked. 

“And hadn’t need,” sighed her weary 
subordinates. 

“There wasn’t as much of a spread 
when Mr. Amias was christened as I 
could have wished to see,” continued Mrs. 
Jolliffe, who never forgot anything, “and 
I remember as well as can be, how I said 
to her that was cook at that time, ‘1 hope, 
if the blessed babe lives to eat his wed- 
ding breakfast, he’ll see finer victuals on 
the table by half, and more of them.’” 

“You might have said you hoped he 
would make a fine bridegroom,” observed 
one of the attendants. 

“ But I did not,” replied Mrs. Jolliffe, 
impressively, “and so I tell you truly. 
But we have all heard that marriages are 
made in heaven, and so I believe they 
are—a picked few of them,—this for 
one. Never was anything like the con- 
veniency of it. Miss Sarah’s money going 
to her own nephew, the right crest on 
Miss Amabel’s share of the plate, and all 
their things marked ‘ A. B.’ both of them.” 

“It’s very interesting,” said the scullery 
girl; and Mrs. Jolliffe, finding that she 
had no time to pause and be amused when 
the success of the breakfast hung yet in 
the balance, severely ordered her into the 
back kitchen to wash potatoes. 

It was long past midnight when Mrs, 
Jolliffe, satisfied at last, locked up the 
house and crept up to bed. The servants, 
all extremely tired, slept heavily and later 
than usual. 

The bridegroom, as perhaps might have 
been expected, was first awake, and rang 
for his hot water. 

He was in the little room which had 
been his from a boy. It led out of his 
brother’s room, and commanded a view of 
the church and the lawn, on which grew 
two very fine fir-trees. 

Amias drew up his blind. Rather a 
thick sprinkling of snow had fallen in the 
night. It was still snowing. A dark and 
rather misty morning. The two trees stood 
like two tall, sharp spires, and a tree or 
shrub of singular shape appeared between 
them. It did not seem to be so thickly 
covered with snow as the other shrubs. 
He looked at it with interest; it was sin- 
gularly like the figure of a woman crouch- 
ing down against the fir-tree as if for shel- 
ter. A curious freak of the frost, as he 
thought it. Yes, like even to the minute 
details ; for there, bent down, might be the 
head, and there, falling into regular 
creases, was what might be the hood of 
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her cloak. It was awoman. He called 
his brother out of his room to look at if. 
They even thought they saw it move, and 
both, hurriedly throwing on their clothes, 
ran down. The shape had already at- 
tracted attention below. Felix and Amias 
had plenty of help, and the helpless creat- 
uré, not stiff, not insensible, but only pow- 
erless to move, was carried into the warm 
nursery and laidona couch. Her attitude, 
as they raised her, was easily explained. 
She was crouching over a beautiful, ros 
child, so as to shield him from the cold. 
Her cloak folded him to her, and he was 
warm and sleeping, having leaned against 
her shoulder. 

Hannah Dill! She looked worn and 
wan; her hair had many streaks of grey in 
it, and her hollow eyes told of pain and 
grief and trouble. She made no complaint; 
her eyes followed her child, and when she 
saw that they were attending to him, giv- 
ing him breakfast and warming him, she 
appeared to sink away into an exhausted 
sleep. 

It was about eight o’clock, and the fam- 
ily were not down. It was not to be ex- 
pected that at such a time more attention 
could be devoted to the poor, uninvited 
visitor than was absolutely needful, espe- 
cially as she could not talk; but in about 
an hour she was able to drink some hot 
tea. Then she seemed to notice that Fe- 
lix had come in and was standing near 
her. Mr. Brown, the doctor, was also 
present. 

“ And you say she spoke when you first 
found her under the tree?” he said to 
Felix. 

“Yes; we raised her up, my brother 
and I, and she stood between us.”’ 

Jolliffe took the child, and remarked at 
the same moment, “She has a widow’s 
cap on.” 

Then she said faintly, “My poor hus- 
band is dead. I trust he went to God.” 

“ She is coming round,” said the doctor. 
“ Well, Mrs. Snaith, do you feel better ? ” 

Hannah Dill looked about her. “I had 
not been there long—there under the 
tree. It did not seem long,” she said, ad- 
dressing Felix. “ I wanted so tosee them,” 
she presently added, while the doctor con- 
tinued to feel her pulse and regard her at- 
tentively. 

“Her strength must have failed just as 
she got near the house,” he observed, “and 
she sank down. The cold has done the 
rest. See how she gazes at the door.” 

‘“ The young ladies are not dressed yet, 
Mrs. Snaith,” said Felix, using her old 
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shortly. So you were not long under the 
tree?” 

“ No; they put me out at four o’clock at 
the town. I walked on, for my money was 
all spent, and my boy was hungry.” 

And this was the wedding morning. 
Neither of the two brothers liked that 
Amabel and Delia should begin it with the 
sight of their old nurse, and the story of 
what she must have suffered. 

Amias came in first with Delia, all in 
white array as a bridesmaid; her lovel 
face was sweet and pitiful, but she shran 
a little when she saw the hollow-eyed 
woman stretched on a couch and motion- 
less, except for the turning of her eyes. 
She came, and, leaning over her, kissed 
her kindly, and noticing a sort of rapture 
that came over the poor face, said, “ Mam- 
sey dear, you’ll be better soon.” 

Mamsey had hold of a fold of tarlatan. 

“ What does it mean?” she asked with 
entreating eyes. 

“Why, the wedding, mamsey — the 
wedding; that’s what it means!” 

“You to be married, my beauty bright? 
You!” 

“Oh no,” cried Delia, all dimples and 
blushes; “no. But don’t look so fright- 
ened, dear.” 

“Who is it, then?” said mamsey very 
faintly. 

“ Amabel.” 

“Then I’m too late,” said mamsey. “I 
hoped the Lord would let me get here in 
time. It can't be helped.” 

What could she mean? She spoke so 
slowly and seemed so disturbed, that 
Amias said, “ And why should it be helped, 
mamsey? Everybody wishes for it.” 

“ Who’s the gentleman?” she mourned 
out; “tell me his name.” 

“Why, his name is the same as mine,” 
answered Amias, smiling down upon her 
with joy in his dark eyes. “I am the 
gentleman !” 

“ You, sir— you?” 

“Yes, I—Mr. Amias de Berenger. 
You remember me, surely.” 

“Well, then, it’s all right,” she mur- 
mured. “Wonderful goodness of God! 
I bless his holy name.” 

Strangely solemn words; they seemed 
to have little relation to the circumstances ; 
and she fell away, after saying them, intoa 
sind of faint. 

“The bride had better see her before 
she goes to church,” observed the doctor to 
Felix, who had come in again. 

“Why?” asked Felix. 


The doctor looked at him. “I think it 
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“She changes very much, surely, sir,” 
said Mrs. Jolliffe. ‘I don’t see that she 
seems to rally.” 

Hannah Dill recovered from her faint 
and again gazed towards the door. Delia 
presently entered it, with the rosy little 
unknown brother in her arms. And after 
her, floating onwards, lovely and pensive 
and pitiful, came Amabel, in her bridal 
gown and floating veil. 

“Put it back,” she said, “that I may 
kiss mamsey.” 

Amias put the veil back for her, and she 
looked quietly into his eyes. Then she 
came on and kissed the prostrate invalid, 
and sat down beside her. The mother 
and child for several minutes held each 
other by the hand. Amabel appeared in- 
stinctively to feel that mamsey was feeding 
her heart and comforting herself with the 
sight of her. She sat gently and sweetly 
beside her to allow this, but it cannot be 
supposed that at such a time, within half 
an hour of her marriage ceremony, she 
was able to give any very deepattention to 
her old nurse. 

It was Delia who first spoke; she had a 
sudden idea that human faces seldom 
could look like mamsey’s long. It must 
be her own little inexperience, she thought, 
that made her feel alarmed, but she yielded 
to a sudden impulse; she would say the 
kindest thing in the world, whatever was 
the event. 

“ Mamsey dear, look at me — look! I’ve 
got the dear, pretty little boy in my arms,” 
she said, in a cheerful and comforting 
voice. “You will come and live here 
again, won’t you? But if you don’t stay, 
mamsey—do you understand ?— I shall 
always take care of him.” 

The dying eyes appeared to thank her; 
they wandered over the three faces with a 
wondrous rapture of peace and joy. 

“And yet,” she presently whispered, 
“it’s not said, and I cannot say it.” 

“Say what, mamsey ?” asked Delia. 

Her eyes fell upon Delia’s hand; she saw 
the rings. “ You engaged, too, my sweet- 
est sweet ?” 

For an answer Delia lifted her hand to 
her lips, and kissed the rings she had so 
lately begun to wear. 

A spasm of anguish passed over the 
mother’s face ; all the light and joy in it 
was gone. 

“ Do you love Aim ?” she whispered. 

Delia murmured, “ Oh yes.” 

And I’ve no time to speak,” Mamsey 
repeated. “ Miss Sarah’s money — Miss 
Sarah ——” 





_ might be better,” he said. 


“ She’s wandering!” exclaimed Amabel. 
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“ Never mind Cousin Sarah’s money, 
dear,” said Delia, caressingly — her lovely 
face was all dimples and blushes ; her hap- 
iness was so new to her — “ Jook at these 
: id; Don’t you want to know who 
_ «ave them to me?” she whispered. She 
. ‘Feahed down till her cheek almost touched 
“her thother’s shoulder. ~~ 
* “ Whodid ?” replied mamsey, 

Delia could but just hear the words. 
Mamsey had hold of her ringed hand now. 
Delia lifted up her face, and answered 
those beseeching eyes. “ Who did? Why, 

‘Dick » 


“< ‘Phen the clasp of that cold hand was 
relaxed, and there came back again a 
_ Strange rapture of peace. Delia watched 
it and wondered, till some one came to the 
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door and called the girls away. They gave 
each a kindly look to their old nurse, and 
passed out of the room, Delia still having 
the baby boy in her arms, 

They all passed out of that room — in- 
deed, at the same moment; the children 
tc the lot which had been: won for them, 
the mother to her rest. 

If it was failure so to live-and so to die, 
having given up all things, even her own 
children — to live not thanked, and to die 
not known —yet stijl it was the failure 
she had chosen; and there are some who, 
reflecting on such a life, would say, “ If 
that be failure, let me so fail here, in the 
— won’t you, just as you used to 

° 





AN ELEPHANT IN THE WITNEsS-Box. — If 
any of our readers, says the /risk Law Times, 
are as-much addicted to novel-reading as some 
of the ablest judges who ever adorned the 
Bench have been, they may remember to have 
read in Charles Reade’s ‘‘ fack of All Trades” 
(a story which, we believe, was strictly founded 
on fact) a very bad character of the full-grown 
elephant, as “ the cunningest, most treacherous, 
and bloodthirsty beast:that ever played the 
butcher among mankind.” Baby-elephants, 
however, appear to possess more genial dis- 
positions. A baby-elephant under ten years 
old — they grow till they are forty-three, and 
live to a hundred or a hundred and fifty — may 
even be induced to appear as a witness in the 
court of justice, and submit to‘cross-examina- 
tion without losing his temper. Thurman vz. 
Bertram & Roberts, heard before Pollock, B., 
and a jury on July 18, is a case in point. The 
action was brought by a young lady to recover 
damages for personal injuries, reccived through 
the alleged negligence of the defendants’ ser- 
vants. She had gone in a wagonette to the 
Alexandra Palace, where the Nubian encamp- 
ment, with camels, elephants, etc., was then 
attracting crowds ; and at the conclusion of the 
ace a certain quadruped, to wit, a 

aby-elephant, came out with his keeper, and 
‘frightened the. plaintiffs pony. The pony 
bolted, and the plaintiff was thrown out of the 
wagoeette, and fractured her collar-bone. Mr. 
Salter. for the defence, intimated that the ele- 

* phant himself had no objection ,to get into the 
witness-box; and Baron Pollock observed, 
obiter, that if so it was very desirable that the 
court should improve the occasion. The baby 
accordingly walked in with bells on his head, 
aided his way through the“ mazes of 
body of a crowded court, with- 

.a Q.C. of munching 
« three juniors. Mr, Edwyn Jones, for 
intiff, had’ no questions to ask, An 
A juror was with- 
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drawn. And Pollock, B., held that this happy 
ending was — proper, as the elephant had 
come to offer his apology in person. 
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Kinp Worps. —“ Pleasant words are as an 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul and health to 
the bones.” In a world where there are so 
many kinds of words, spiteful, malicious, hard, 
cold, envious, false, scornful, bitter, sarcastic, 
venomous, haughty, selfish, and profane, how 
soul-refreshing are pleasant words. They 
never blister the tongue nor sour the spirit of 
the giver, and to the receiver are like cold 
water to the thirsty. They smooth the brow 
of the careworn, weary man, who returns to 
the quiet of his restful home after his day’s 
toil. What a rich benison to his wife is his 
hearty approval of her effort to make home — 
the dearest spot on earth to him— happy. 
How grateful words from their children cheer 
the spirit of the glad father and mother, who 
have labored long and faithfully to rear a 
family in comfort and respectability. To the 
man who makes his employer’s interest his, a 
few words of kindly appreciation are, amid his 
discouragements, to hear the acknowledgment 
of benefit received from his ministrations. 
The physician’s labors seem a thankless task, 
em there are those wlio can and do recognize 

is services by grateful words. ‘Those who are 
endeavoring to raise the down-trodden, restore 
the fallen, and help the weak,by kindly expres- 
sions of sympathy and brotherly kindness, will 
not lose their reward. A kind word to an 
enemy is not lost ; if it does not serve to recon- 
cile, we know it meets the loving’Master’s ap- 
proval, who has Said, “ Blessed are the peace- ~ 
makers.” The child hg bitter tears” 
through some passing sorrow greater to him, 
perhaps, than any heymay méetin manhood’s 
prime — forgets his grief in his kind mother’s 


sympathy. » > &:) Bducational Guide. 








